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MUSSOLINI 

AGAINST THE 

NATIONS 


PEACE OR WAR? 

THE DEFIANT SPIRIT 
OF MUSSOLINI 

Rallying of the Great and 
Little Nations At Geneva 

LAST WORD WITH ITALY 

It m^y be that the peace of the 
world depends upon the obstinacy of 
Signor Mussolini, the first of all the 
dictators to bring the nations tremb¬ 
ling on the brink of war. 

It is the last hour, but the rains arc 
still falling in Ab^^ssinia; and there is 
time for Mussolini to change his mind. 
He may have peace and goodwill and 
new opportunities for Italy, or war whh 
all its ruin, a nation broken by suffering 
and death, and Italy’s good name 
defamed. It appears certain that 
Mussolini, if he does not stop in his mad 
course, will bring Italy to utter ruin. 

Caesar 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
even if he starts the war Mussolini will 
not win it, for the nations ai'c gathering 
against him. It is a remarkable thing 
that is happening, and it will make one 
of the most astounding pages in history. 

Mussolini having prepared for his 
battlefields as a producer prepares for 
his plays, the nations of the world 
have looked' on with growing horror 
and sought to dissuade him. It is feared 
that he Wishes to be a second Julius 
Caesar and that nothing will hold back 
his desperate ambition, but the League 
has refused to give up hope. 

Everywhere the \yorld has rallied 
to the British declaration that the 
Covenant must be kept however grave 
the risk, for upon the pledged word of 
the nations rests the only security of 
peace. There is neither peace nor 
justice on the Earth if nations break 
their word. 

International Law 

So it is that the great and small 
nations arc all united at Geneva against 
the act of brigandage by which Mussolini 
propose.^ to seize Abyssinia and found 
an Italian empire. 

For the first time in the history of the 
world we are likely to see International 
Lazv put into force against a great 
European Power, 

France stands boldly with Britain, 
and it was thrilling to see Sir Samuel 
Hoare jump up from his place at Geneva 
and shake M. Laval warml}^ by the 
hand. The French Prime Minister had 
made a great speech in which he declared 
that no discord exists between Britain 
and France in searching for a way out 
of the crisis. France had done every¬ 
thing she could to maintain her friend¬ 
ships, , but she could not fail in her 
obligations, and the Covenant was her 
International Law. To weaken it would 
be to weaken France. 

Continued on nost page 


The British Lion Broods Over Suez 
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Ono of the vital factors in the Italian plans for Abyssinia is the Suez Canal, needed for ^ 
carrying supplies. This is the Suez end of the canal, where a British lion guards a Peace 
Memorial as the ships pass by laden with Mussolini’s men. 


SMILING FACE AND HAPPY HEART 


Nearly 9000 people of Sierra Leone 
went to the funeral of William Rainy 
Lumpkin last week. 

It was a funeral he would have been 
proud to sec, feeling that lie could not 
have arranged it better himself, though 
he was so skilled in such occasions that 
his native town had felt for years that 
it could not do without him. For 20 
years Mr Lumpkin, whom Sierra Leone 
affectionately named Alimamy Bungle, 


had lent, his aid to all when the time 
had come that no other earthly aid 
was possible. They called him the 
Sympathetic Undertaker. 

But something more than his funerals 
had given him that odd title. He was a 
happy-natured African with the kindliest 
soul, generous to the poor, always 
smiling. He drew up his own funeral 
card and passed on with a smile on his 
dark face. 


THE WALL OF 
WATER COMING ON 

Marvellous Spectacle 
on Two Rivers 

GREAT TIDAL WAVES 

One of the wonderful natural 
spectacles of England was seen last 
week-end. 

People who enjoy the thrill given by 
watching masses of water in motion have 
been gathering early this week on. the 
banks of the Severn and the Trent to 
sec the great tidal waves, and to listen 
to their eerie roar. 

We have nothing in this country, of 
course, to compare with the huge tidal 
bore on the Amazon, where a wave 
50 feet high sweeps up with thunderous 
noise, but for their size our Severn and 
Trent make a brave show. The event 
occurs at the spring tides, wLcn the 
■ Moon at the full is pulling a tug of war 
with the Sun for the Earth and bulges 
it in their directions. The biggest pulls 
of all occur when the Sun is over the 
Equator, or when day and night are 
equal in spring and autumn. 

Meeting of the Waters 

This double pull causes spring tides 
to move round our shores and up oiir 
rivers, and where the shape of our 
estuaries affords less and less room for 
the advancing water, or where the rivers 
narrow, the water piles up higher and 
higher iu its struggle against the outflow 
of the river in the steadily contracting 
channel. It is the meeting of the waters, 
coming and going, that creates the 
spectacle of the great vvave. 

The tidal bore in the Trent is still 
known by its Saxon name of eagre, and 
reaches its highest rise between Owston 
and Gainsborough, from which it runs 
upstream for another 15 miles. At an 
ordinary high tide the Trent is deep 
enough at Gainsborough for ships draw¬ 
ing 20 feet, but this autumn spring tide 
brought a depth of over 30 feet. 

It was in the mornings and the even¬ 
ings of last week-end that the bore 
reached this inland port, but it looked 
best at nightfall with headlights shining 
on its waves. Picture on page 2 


The Ship That Turned in the Night 


The Bcrcngaria has turned round in 
13 hours. It is a great achievement, 
even for the Cunard-Whitc Star Com¬ 
pany, and it was done through the night. 

Turning round is the simple phrase 
used by the sailor and the dockhand for 
the reprovisioning of a ship in the in¬ 
terval between voyages. The bigger the 
vessel the more tremendous the under¬ 
taking, and the Bcrcngaria now holds 
the record in British ports for ships over 
40,000 tons. Only a fortnight ago the 
Royal liner Asturias won the record for 
the 2o,ooo--tonncrs, turning round for 


another pleasure cruise in six hours. 
What a triumph in organisation these 
feats arc will be appreciated when we 
realise that a liner like the Bcrcngaria 
requires for each Atlantic voyage 
1,000,000 gallons of fresh water, 7000 
tons of oil fuel, 30 tons of food and drink, 
and iCo,ooo pieces of linen, and that 
flowers and shrubs have to be replaced. 

During the 13 hours spent by the 
Berengaria at Southampton 1000 pas¬ 
sengers with their baggage, ^000 bags of 
mails, and 1000 tons of cargo were dealt 
with, mostly during the night, 


THE PROFESSOR SPEAKS 

At a recent conference on physiology 
held at Moscow, attended by scholars 
of many nations. Professor Barger of 
Edinburgh began his address by thanking 
the Russian President in English. 

Then lie continued in German, but 
soon switched off into French. After a 
few sentences in Italian, in which he 
recalled to his hearers a meeting of the 
conference in Rome, he excused himself 
for an imperfect knowledge of Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish. 

His further remarks were in Dutch, 
and he ended his speech in Spanish, 
except for a few final words in Russian, 
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GOOD CHEER AND THE WORD OF FOUR NATIONS 
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GREAT COURAGE 

Silas Hocking and His 
Hundred Books 

THE FIRST MAN TO SELL 
A MILLION 

One of the best-known Englishmen 
of his day, and one of the best of good 
fellows, has gone from among us and 
left the world a poorer place. 

No more shall we hear the merry laugh 
of Silas Hocking, or see him walking about ■ 
with his hands in his pockets, thinking 
wdiat a good ])lacc the Avorld is. He 
found it a good place and helped to 
make it better. He 
wrote the first book 
the Iiditor of the CN 
ever read (Her 
Benny), and after 
that .he wrote about 
a hundred luorc, *all 
of them good, healthy 
talcs wdiich made him 
a best-seller in the 
days W'bcu novels 
were just good stories 
the day.s 
J rubbish could 

- >1 j^i easily as 

anything else. Ho 
w’as the first man to sell a million books. 
Long before the Children’s Encyclopedia 
. sold amilUoa SilasHocking had done it, 
(lone it steadily without fuss, by telling 
his story w'cH, and telling one often; 
two or three a year he would turn out, 

A man of infinite modesty, of simple 
' tastes, he was successful wnthoiit vanity 
and satisfied without pride. He w^as a 
man of good cheer and great courage. 
As one of his old friends w’rote in almost 
the very last letter that was read to 
him, ho was a fmc preacher in the 
great days of prcacliing, a fine Liberal 
in the great.days of Liberalism, a best¬ 
seller in the best selling days of books, 
and a .splendid rebel in tlic days wdieu 
.British jingoism was at its lowest. 

The Mob’s Mistake 

His splendid rebellion was in the days 
of the South African War, when, like 
jMr W. T. Stead, Air Hocking w as stoned 
in the streets and Iccpt out of a great 
club because he took the side wTiich 
everyone takes now\ He toured the 
country crying out that the war should 
stop, and neither enmity nor ridicule, 
not event danger to his life, could stop 
him. He would recall with a chuckle 
how the mob broke liis neighbour’s 
wnndow^s instead of his owm, but he 
w%as most glad to recall that the stand he 
took then w^as the stand the whole 
nation took' in later years about the . 
W'ar wdth the Boers. 

Mr Hocking was «a Cornishinaii, and 
remained one all his life in spite of 
London. It was not the great city 
that w^as stamped on liis brow, but 
rugged Cornw^all. He w^as the best of 
friends, saddened by the dark days in 
which he grew" old (%), but never a 
pessiihist, for he believed what the CN 
believes, and he was satisfied that all 
will yet be wcW. None wdio'knew him 
wall forget.him, for he is part of them. 

He asked, that there should be no 
mourning, and it w'as like him, for why 
should w^G mourn w'hen a good man goes 
on his Tvay ? 


Germany Calls Attention To It 


A NOTiiBR- cloud passes over the 
troubled horizon of the three 
nations chiefly concerned in the world 
crisis, France, Ital}^ and ourselves. 

At the meeting of the Reichstag last 
Sunday Herr Hitler called attention to 
the breaking of the understanding guaran¬ 
teed by these three nations and Japan 
about the Baltic port of Mcmcl. 

Alemcl, a toAvn of East Prussia, w\as 
taken from Germany by tlie Treaty of 
Versailles and held by 200 French 
soldiers while the Allies decided its 
future. Suddenly in 1923 a party of 
Lithuanians seized it, as a band of Poles 
seized Vilna. The League decided that 
both should remain under their captors, 
but insisted that the port of Afcmel 
should be free for all nations and that 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Germans .should 
have equal voting ponders there. 


liy this year the Lithuanian 
Government decided to re.strict voters 
for the Memel Diet to those who knew 
the Lithuanian language, and now that 
the election is at hand other restrictions 
have been imposed. 

German opinion holds that the Mcmel 
election on September 29 will be fought 
under conditions whicji infringe the 
Stcilutc of Memel. It is said that 
Idthuaniaus are being Inought into the 
district to swell the Lithuanian vote 
and that Gcnnan candidates are being 
deprived of citizenship so that they can 
neither vote nor be elected, the aim being 
to prevent a German majority in the Diet. 

France, Italy, Japan, and Britain were 
responsible for the establishment of equal 
rights in Alemel, and these Pow’ers arc 
being accused in Germany of having 
failed to uphold their guarantee. 


A WORD TO ITALY 

The whole country listeneil with deep atten¬ 
tion to a broadcast by Sir Samuel Hoarc in 
which he said these words: 

How much I hope, that w’c shall still 
be able to remain friends wdth our Italian 
ally in the Great War 1 . ; 

I myself served a year and a half 
in Italy during the war, and I still 
have the greatest admiration for Italy, 
Italians, and the progress that they have 
made in recent years. 

Let them believe me wlien I say that 
I am as anxious as anyone in Europe to 
find a .settlement that will do justice 
alike to Abyssinia’s national rights and 
Italy’vS claims for expansion. 

I.et the air carry tonight to Italy these 
words', that, wliatcver bitter things may 
be .said, are the words of a real friend. 


The Remarkable Tidal Wave on the Trent 



The tidal wave sweeping up the Trent at Gainsborough last week-end, seen by thousands of 
people. On Sunday eight waves rose nearly five feet liigh. 

The 20th-Century Quack 


T ill-: vStatc of Louisiana is faced with a 
crisis caused by Huey Long’s death. 
The power he exercised seems almost 
incredible. The finances and almost the 
laws of the State were at his disposition, 
and there was liardly an office that he 
did not distribute among his supporters. 
He nominated even the postmen. Yet 
he ruled the State without liolding any 
post in it himself. 

He was a figure familiar in American 
politics, shrewd lawyer, boss, political 


racketeer; but most of all he was a 
humbug. It was Huey Long himself who 
reminded us that his family came into 
the State when one of his ancestors, a 
minister, objected to his church in Ohio 
ordering him to stop drinking liquor 
during the service ! , 

Most of all Huey Ivong will be remem¬ 
bered as the 20th-century quack. The 
Middle Ages had their quacks and every 
age has fostered them ; but no other age 
had quacks like ours, often in high places. 


MRS KENDAL 

. Over 80 years ago a little girl of five 
was in ii play on the London stage, with 
her nurse in the pit looking on, when 
the child actress enraptured the audience 
by crying out, Oh, Nursey, loolc at 
my new shoes I ” 

. The child grew up to be the famous 
Mrs Kendal, who has just passed aw'ay 
at 86, 011c of the I'arcst women who ever 
appeared on the stage in the great days 
before these, when the theatre was a 
fmc and healthy institution and the 
drama a powerful force. 


Will it be peace or War? 


Centinued from page one 

America,- too, has. spoken through.its 
Secretary of State, who made a p)nblic 
appeal to all concerned to remember 
their pledges and save the world the 
lossc.s and suffering that follow war. 

Russia, Belgium, the .Scandinavian 
nations, and the nations of the Near 
East arc with the League, and on behalf 
of India the Aga Khan has reminded 
the I.eague that it is the only alternative 
to international anarcliy. South Africa’s 
voice was one of the most eloquent of all, 


Wales Makes a 
Discovery 

Surprise For the Sheep 
Farmers 

Thanks to the generosity of Sir Jnlicn 
Calm and Mr Lloyd George, an experi¬ 
ment has been tried in Wales of rearing 
sheep at a height of 3000 feet. It has 
been a great success and is a revelation 
of much interest, for Wales has a vast 
acreage now unused, but capable of use 
for this purpose. . - 

The scene of the experiment was in 
the Cardiganshire liills, about 3000 acres 
being set apart. Tivo-thirds of the land 
is from 1300 to i8oo feet above*the sea. 


GREECE A MONARCHY ? 

A quarrel l>et\veen a Greek general 
and Genera! Kondylis, the Alin is ter for 
Mbr, which even led to bloodshed at 
the entrance to the Cabinet Chamber, 
Ims brought the restoration of the Greek 
Monarchy a stage nearer. 

The cause of the trouble was tfie 
pressure used by the War Alin is ter on 
M. Tsaldaris, ITiine Afinister, to proclaim 
himself an outmnd-out supporter of the 
Alonarchy. Tsaldaris had already 
promised to hold a plebiscite on the 
(picstion, and the exiled king liad let it 
be known that he would return if 
60 per cent of the electors freely voted 
for this, and if political quarrels ceased. 

Af. Tsaldaris has now advised the 
people of Greece to restore the king to 
his throne. 


SHE DID WHAT SHE 
COULD 

Mary Ann Dunn and Her City 

Alanchcstcr has received a legacy of 
from one of its mill operativc.s, 
Mary Ann Dunn. . . - . 

She was unmarried, and some time 
■ ago called on a solicitor and said she 
wished to leave an insurance policy to 
bo divided between tivo workmates 
(who receive fj each) and tlic rest of 
])cr property to the city for tlio upkeep 
of the Institute of Epileptics, which liad 
been very kind to her sister. 

When Aliss Dunn died the police 
found in licr rubbish cupboard luo 
bankbooks Avith credit balances of 
£7^7* t:>f this the Institute is to 

receive £fi(^c\. For 50 years ^liss Dunn 
walked daily To the mill, thriftily 
building up this charity. 

LiniE News Reel 

The Majestic lias just nuule her .|oolh 
Atlantic crossing. ' 

The total collected on last year's 
Poppy Day was ;^505,628.. 

Over 1000 people took part in tlio 
consecration of Downside Abbey in 
Somerset last avccIc ; one of tlie psalms 
contained the A\ords : 

Ethiopia ivill eagerly strcicji forth her 
hands to God.. 

It is estimated that the rebuilding of 
Quetta, the Indian city destroyed by an 
earthquake in Afay, will cost about 
;^6,ooo,ooo. 

Alauy tons of old T.oiulon Bridge 
have been built into the new Christ 
Church just consecrated at Gravesend. 

An Italian car has jnst travelled 
4000 miles in ten countries on fp^ wortli 
of fuel, producing its gas from charcoal. 

A London motorist, for driving without 
due care, has forfeited his licence until 
he passes a driving test; the first 
decision of the kind. 

The most famous twins in England, 
I.ady Lytton and Lady Loch, have kept 
their I q4th bh'thday this week..' For 70 
years they have w-ritten to each other 
every day, 50,000 letters. 


•Avarning the AA^orld of the danger of 
training the native races for war. If 
that Avere so, said the South African 
delegate at the League, armed Africa 
Avill in its due and patient time rise and 
overthroAv the white racef?. 

Never before has any nation gone to 
Avar - in the face of such Avorldwide 
hostility, and it remains to be seen 
Avhether the effect of the firm stand of 
the League will be to prevent Avar from 
breaking out or to limit it or shorten it 
if it does break out. 


Things Said 

Headlights on cax'S should bo abolished 
in tOAAuis. Mr W.J. All bright 

If there is 611c thing I rejoice about it 
•is that this old country is the frce.st in 
the Avorld. . Mr Deu Tillett 75 

I visualise Australia and Japan builtl- 
iiig a bridge of friendship across the 
Pacific. Japanese Lhivoy lo Australia 
A Press Avith false ucavs Axiluca is even 
more dangerous than a dictator’s Press. 

DrG. B. Hairison 

We arc all condemned to do something 
or other by something or other. 

Mr David Larg 

Wc must never be tempted to use our 
advantages in a churlish or .selfish 
manner. Sir Samuel Hoare 
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. The Childre7t s Newspaper 


The Alpenhorn • Lion Cubs in a Car • New Flying-Boat 



The Alpenhorn—Far from Its native mountains, this long bugle of the 
Swiss cowherd now wakes the echoes of Paradise Valley In Nevada. 


A Rooftop Garden—Watering the little garden 
on a London building near the Record OfDce. 



New Flying-Boat—The latest type of all-metal fliying-boat built for the Royal Air Force, the Stranraer, weighs over eight tonis and has a 
speed of more than 150 miles an hour* The accommodation for its crew of five inciMdes a small kitchen, shown in the picture on the right. 
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THE DUMMY FUNNEL 
OF THE NORMANDIE 

A Little Dog House 

THE SMOKE-STACK THAT IS 
VANISHING FROM THE SEAS 

Tlic third funnel of the AVorUVs 
largest liner, the Nonnandic, is a 
dummy funnel, as is the case with 
many motor-vessels, hut the use made 
of the dummy funnel is umisual. It is 
used as a dog liouso for the many dogs 
which travellers take from Europe to 
the United States. 

A correspondent of tlic C N, who 
learned the other day about the use of 
the Normandie's dumuiy funnel, him¬ 
self took over a wire-haired 

terrier, wliich was admitted into America 
without any question of quarantine. 1'lic 
only formality was at the Customs. The 
onicer asked liow much the dog was 
vvorth. Our correspondent explained 
that the dog of no value to anybody 
but Iiimsclf; it had no pedigree to boast 
of. The minimum value, ten dollars, was 
set on the dog, and the duty of a 
dollar and a half was paid. The dog 
was then stamped with the CustoiTis 
stamp and a paper stamp fixed to its 
lead. So for a duty of six sbilUiigs the 
fox-terrier was admitted into New York 
and is now living on the fifteenth floor 
of an American apartment house, puzzled 
but quite happy with its excursions into 
the beautiful Central I\irk. 

Precedent of the Locomotive 

Slowly but certainly oil is driving the 
smoke-stack finally from the seas. The 
Great Eastern, the pride of her Victorian 
day, had five funnels ; tlic new Orient 
liner Orion, more than licr equal in 
power, has only one. Other liners have 
two, and the newest and biggest, like the 
Normandie and the Queen Mary, still 
ilisplay three, though only one is needed 
for the chief business of carrying off the 
fumes of the fuel. The others arc there 
as ventilating shafts, sometimes as 
storage rooms, but largely for the look 
of the thing. 

It is the cmx)loymcut of oil which 
is making the smoke-stack superfluous. 
While coal was used most of the Atlantic 
liners still hex^t to their four funnels, bat 
oven .then it was a matter of custonr 
because the funnels comxdetcd the 
axTpearancc of the shij) and x^^i^^^^cngers 
expected them. Some years ago when 
a German ship was built without funnels 
it was a failure. Travellers felt they 
could not trust it, J 3 ut tliough the 
Normandie and the Queen Mary are 
still keeping the funnel, it seems likely 
that on smaller vessels it must shrink 
and vanish. 

Tn this it will follow the precedent of 
the locomotive, the sinoke-stacks of 
whicli have shrunk from their eminence 
on Euffing Billy till they have now 
disaxTpeared almost into the boiler. 

firem^nY^light . 

Happier Days For Ship Stokers 

A few days ago a Norwegian sliq) 
named the JMargit R (1507 tons) created 
a great deal of interest on arrival at 
Mull, and quickly became known as 
the Fireman's Delight. 

This was because lier boilers arc built 
oil deck, and her engines (a new com- 
XTosite arrangement of steam and motor) 
seem to be upside-down, so tliat, instead 
of working in the deej^est and hottest 
}Tart of the ship, tlie firemen are within 
a few yards of the promenade deck. 
It is the first appearance in this country, 
vve understand, of the new type of ship 
described in the C N some months ago. 

She is the first sliip to be built on this 
ilcsign, arid her caxitain states that not 
only docs it make the firemen's work 
easy, but it gives increased speed and 
considerably more cargo sx>aco. 


The Children. 


POTTED HAY 

Future of the Haystack 

A NEW CHANCE FOR INDUSTRY 

New fanning is licginning to speak, 
of the haystack as olclfashioncd. 

According to Professor Chibnall and 
others at the British Association it is 
only the young sweet grass ^Yhich con-, 
tains all that makes tlic best food for 
the livestock of the farm. IMany a horse 
and cow munching sweet-smelling hay 
with entire content is ignorant of the 
fact that it has suffered a loss of carotene 
and vitamins. 

Tlicsc are only present in their fullest 
content when the grass i.s young. Jweii 
tlic age-old practice of liayrnaking 
removes some of its virtue. But if science 
thus destroys a fond illusion of beasts and 
men it has a substitute to odcr. It suggests 
that when the grass is green it should bo 
collected, dried, jx^cked, and treated so 
as to keep all the best of its qualities. 

In short, the cattle food of the future 
should be potted grass, and .there will Be 
a new opening for tlic canning industry. 


WHO WANTS A TIGER? 

Comedy of a Man and His Tax 

A tiger in Calcutta has liad greatness 
thrust on him. He lias a^Tpeared in the 
income-tax returns. 

More than that, he has come.under the 
Building Acts. Tiic way of it Avas this. 

ITis owner was hundreds of pounds in 
arrears for in come tax and gave up as hope¬ 
less the task of paying up. He xTreferred 
to let the tax-gatherers take his property. 

One of the assets thus submitted Avas 
a full-grown tiger. The income-tax 
]TCOxde, ncv'cr having made provision for 
the njikccp of tigers, did not know wliat 
to do with it. The man built a shed for it. 

Then the Building Acts came on the 
scene. The municixAality ordered the 
OAvner to demolish the' tiger\s shed 
because he had not submitted plans for 
it before it was constructed. This AA^as too 
much. He liad suffered enough already, 
and he refused. He may have added the 
suggestion that the municipality could 
destroy the shed as Avell as he could. They 
semt an official round to pull it down, but 
after one look at tlic tiger he retired. 

Thus the smile remains on the face 
of the tiger. It is announced that he 
Avjll be put iq^) to auction. Tlic bidding 
should be brisk for such a prize. 

SHARING AFTER GIVING 

Workers Think of Others 

"I'ho work'pcoxdc at the famous 
Bounivillc works owned by Messrs 
Cadbury have lately received their 
annual bonus, and it is liigher this year 
than for the last ten years. 

A block of shares in the company is 
assumed to lie held l^y the cmxdoyccs, 
and tlic dividend that would be paiil 
on the .shares is divided iqT according 
to the age and length of service of each 
emxdoycc ; but before any distribution 
is made allowances arc deducted for any 
who have lost tlieir normal AA'ages througli 
short time, so that every Avorkcr makes 
an indirect contribution to those avIio 
need the money most of all. 

There ax'o nearly 9000 .sharers this 
year, and each received a sum ranging 
from over £6 to over £Tg. 


THE POST OFFICE WANTS A LETTER 

The Post Onicc is still short of a letter 
at 76 Church Street, Camberwell Green, 
where the notice hangs over the pave¬ 
ment : LOST OFFICF. 

\ViH somebody x^casc send to tliis 
address a letter E ? 

60 YEARS AFTER 

A discovery lias been made by the ■ 
Soviet icc-breakcr Yermak of x)art erf a 
signpost and other relies of a Polar 
exiTcditiou made nearly sixty years ago. 


.Newspaper 


MOSTLY FOOLS? 

A Word By Rugby’s 
Headmaster 

BBC, CROONER 

The headmaster of Rugby, Mr 
P. ir. B, Lyon, said something for 
many of ns the other day. It was 
this, ami he Avas speaking of crooner's : 

It is a queer ivorld tvhen a sleek, silky- 
voiced iQitn^e-limnl can perpetyaic a few 
quatrains of noxious slush and he accepted 
by the toleration of the zvhole of a manly 
generation, while the great spirits of the 
world, building immoytal verse out of their 
heards stuff in poverty, in blindness, fn 
despair, sing to them in vain. 

TIio B B C quoted these w'ords in its 
news broadcast, and we can only liopc 
that Sir John Keith and his Board of 
Governors, Apha now speak, warble, 
fiddle, and croon to 21,000,000 x^eoplc, 
liavo taken note of the quecrncss in 
question, for it is queer indeed. The 
truth is that tliosc Avho serve the public 
do not believe that we needs must love 
the highest, and do liclieve in xilaying 
to the g,Tller^^ Tlie BBC is always 
doing it. 

Carlyle stroke of the nation in his day 
as 30 millions of people, mostly fools. 
We arc noAv 45 millions. Arc we still 
mostly fools ? Perhaps the B B C Avill 
give us a series of talks on tlic question. 

FRANK BRANGWYN 
HONOURS BRIGHTON 

A Collection of Pictures 

Brighton has reaped a rich reward for 
a courtesy its Arts Committee gave to 
.’Mr Frank Brangwyn two years ago. 

This distinguished artist lias given to 
the town 2o3 etchings and drawings and 
has lent it the i.\ lithograxAlis of the 
Stations of the Cross Avhicli he is xiresent- 
ing to Campion Hall at Oxford. 

Like many another artist, for years 
Frank Brangv/yn gave the impression of 
having arrived on this Earth too soon. 
His broad, strong treatment of simple 
things, his daring [Toints of vicAV, and 
his astonisliing riot in colour literally 
terrified many who had been brought 
up in the Victorian tradition. It soon 
became evident, however, that here 
was no poseur seckmg originality solely 
for tlio sake of difference, but a sincere 
and vigorous artist ever delving into the 
inmost heart of things and extracting 
notliing but its truth and beauty. 

The Stations of the Cross arc repro¬ 
ductions on wood of originals IMr 
Brangwym has made to replace those 
destroyed in Arras Cathedral during the 
war. Lithographs of these printed on 
Avoocl by a new process are to bo made 
for 50 churches, and the reproductions 
will not need glass to protect them. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 

Master Controller of 
20 Crossings 

A new traffic-light idea is operating in 
Marylcbonc. 

The xTiessing of one switch brings into 
operation 20 series of lights, a fixed time 
])eing allowed for traffic to pass. The 
master controller is at Araryleboiic 
Circus, and tlu) time fixed for traffic 
at all these x^oiuts is varied according 
to tlie volume of traffic passing over 
detector strips iu the roadways, the 
information being passed electrically to 
the master controller. 

Each set of signals also works inde- 
jTcndently of the coiitrollci*, so that if 
traffic is waiting to cross over while the 
red light is showing and there is no 
traffic on the otlicr road the signals aviU 
change to alloAv it to pass. 

It is proxTosed that eventually there 
shall be 50 road junctions in the district 
equiiipcd with tliesc signals, operated by 
tlireo master controllers. 
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MR ROOSEVELT, 
OPTIMIST 

Less Law For Business 
Men 

A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
GO ON WITH 

President Roosevelt feels so optimis¬ 
tic about American recovery that in a 
letter addressed to a xTolitical supporter 
he sx^eaks of the ** recent “ trade depres¬ 
sion as though it were already done with I 

It is possible that this is ii iToUtical 
uttei'ancc designed to alfcet tlie election 
which must take fdacc a year lienee, 
but no one can deny that Roosevelt 
legislation has playcil a great i^art in 
helping recovery. 

He has given Social Security to scores 
of millions of his peoxfic, and his Ncav 
Deal has made an imj^rcssiou on 
Amci'ican industry Avhich can never*be 
removed. The achievement is the rnoro 
remarkable because the United .States has 
been supremely an individualistic nation, 
in Avhich finance and business have been 
allowed to do very much as they liked and 
where the common man has been left to 
rely almost entirely on self-helx^. 

American business men are now 
encouraged by the promise of no more 
legislation for the pi'escnt. Tins breath- 
ing-sx^cll, it is hoped, will move them 
to energetic enterprise. 

If the American recovery continues 
it will be good not only for Roosevelt’s 
election to a second term as President, 
but for the entire Avorld. 


THE POWER IN A TAIL 

Like a Fifth Hand in the 
Animal Kingdom 

New light on the metliods, of the 
flying-fish have been communicated to 
the world through the British Association. 

As had been supposed, the fins do not 
servo in the place of wings, but are held 
rigid in tlic air to act as gliders. 

As with other fishes, these that take 
the air derive their driving force from 
the tail, not to fly but to rise from the 
Avatcr. The tail is dcexily lobed, and 
acts as a lever to lift the iish out of tlie 
water into the atmosphere. 

The fish is unable to rise in still air, 
but requires a current into Avhich to soar. 
TJic leverage that lifts it from one 
element into another must be enormous, 
for the rate at Avhich these creatures 
fly ranges from 25 to 30 m.p.b. 

The tail plays an imxiortant iiavt in 
the animal world. The bloAV from the 
tail of I a whale, wliich lifts a Avhaling- 
boat into the air and smashes it to 
fragments, is believed to be the most 
powerful force exerted in the Avholc 
animal Avorld. But Crocodiles have 
immense x^OAver in the tail; a single bloAv 
will sweep a great anteloxTc off its feet. 

Higher in the scale, among the 
monkeys for example, the tail is more 
than weapon or driving force ; it serves 
as a fifth hand, by which the aninlal 
climbs and hangs and gathers its food 
Avithoiit descending from the trees. ; 


HIS THREE JOBS 

Mr John Lovekin, of Sheriffhalcs, 
Salop, will next month complete 70 
years as a member of the choir of 
St Mary's x^n-rish church, 60 years as a 
bellringer, and 30 years as XTarish clerk. 
He is still serving in the.se three offices. 

He has also served as clerk to the 
parish council for the last 35 years. For 
50 years he has walked two miles a day 
to wind up the church clock. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Altair .Al-tair 

Aquila.Akwe-Iah 

liunza . , * . . . Hoon-zali 

Kiangsu . . , . Tv3^ahng-soo. : 

Paracelsus • h * Par-ah-sel-sus 
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Is There Safety 
Anywhere? 

The Man Who Should 
Give Up Driving 

We have always understood that a 
railway engiiie-driyer who meets with 
a serious accident is not again entrusted 
with a locomotive because of the effect 
on his nerves. 

Whether this is so or not, it is high 
time some such regulation governed 
, motorists.’ Accidents of a terrible 
character continue to occur which show 
that no one is safe from the motorist 
anywhere. 

A lorry knocks over a school wall and 
kills children. A lorry runs into people 
leaving a fair and kills four people, one 
of them a brave policeman who died 
trying to save others. A party of hop- 
pickers is run over and ten arc injured. 

One of the chief troubles is that the 
speed limit is not being enforced and 
that it applies to very limited areas. 
We must reduce the speed of the 
vehicles; without this reform nothing 
else matters much. Among secondary 
reforms, however, we ought to deny a 
licence to any driver who has killed or 
maimed through negligence. 

In one case lately the coroner sug¬ 
gested that the driver of a car would be 

wise to abandon driving. 

Many drivers wo . see on the road 
every . day should be compelled to 
abandon it. 


THE AMATEURS HAVE 
THE BALL 

Mr S. F. Rous has been calling atten- 
. tion to the fact that 40,000 amateur 
clubs with 750,000 amateur players are 
in the Football Association. 

His figures work out at one profes¬ 
sional player for every 150 amateur 
players in recognised clubs in this 
country, and one club employing pro¬ 
fessionals for every hundred clubs exist¬ 
ing for the sheer pleasure of the game. 


On the Arctic Quest 

Shackleton’s Ship Is 
Home Again 

The famous exploration ship The 
Quest has returned from Greenland 
with new adventures to her credit and 
the paint scraped from her hull. 

The paint went when the ship, after 
leaving Iceland, ran into packed ice on 
the way to Greenland. Mr A. Courtauld, 
who came back in her, leaving Mr L. R. 
Wager to continue geological work in 
. Greenland during the winter, said that 
at one time they had to think about 
abandoning the' ship because they were 
carried down on top of a big iceberg. 

They drifted clear and got to the 
Greenland coast, but as soon as they 
started north again they ran once more 
into ice, which shut them in for eight 
. days. • They, thought they would never 
get back to the coast, but when they did 
they made such good use of their oppor¬ 
tunity that they crossed in sledges to 
the Watkins Mountains and crossed the 
largest glacier in the world, 150 miles 
long and ii .miles wide. 

Mrs Courtauld and another lady, Mrs 
Longland, were with the expedition. 

HE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

When 2500 men of the Bulcroft 
Cplliery near Doncaster threatened^ to 
strike ‘ the manager of the mine de¬ 
scended 300 feet down its, shaft to see 
wliat ho could do. He met the men oh 
their own ground. He settled the 
strike, and the colliery is how again 
in full, working order, , ' 

THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 

On September 24 the Sun is overhead 
at.the Equator. .This is known as the 
Autumnal Equinox, and every place has 
i2hoursdayand i2hours night. North of 
the Equator the days get shorter and the 
nights longer, while the reverse .takes 
place in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The consumption of beer in Austria 
has decreased by 57 per cent since 1930, 


CN AT The Post Office 

Time By Its Clocks 

A good friend of the C N sends us a 
story of its appearance at the General 
Post Office in Glasgow.. 

A man there wished to send a telegram 
to a brother about to return from, South 
Africa, but was not sure whether it 
would be delivei'cd in time before the 
ship sailed. He asked the post office 
official what was the difference in time 
between this country and South Africa. 

The telegraphist did not know, and 
the Post Office Guide, which tells tis so 
many things, was not helpful in this 
matter. Determined not to bo beaten, 
the clerk inquired among his colleagues, 

■ and his persistence was rewarded, for 
one of them produced from his pocket a 
copy of the Children’s Newspaper. There, 
on the map, were the little clocks showing 
how South African time compares with 
. Greemyich. 

The customer was satisfied, the 
reputation of the Post Office was up¬ 
held, and now the C N is glad to Ic^rn 
how useful it has been. The Post Office 
is always helping us ; we are delighted 
to have helped tlic Post Office. 


THEIR BADGE 

Cubs and Scouts, Brownies and 
Guides, Soldiers .and Sailors, all know 
what it is to be proud of a badge, and 
they Avill guess how the men of the 20th 
Legion felt 19 centuries ago about their 
own badge. * 

Professor Robert Newstcad and his 
lielpcrs liave been digging at Prestatyn, 
and have found that the Roman station 
there was garrisoned by men of the 20th 
Legion. Twice among the remains of 
tiles, glass, and pottery has he seen the 
wild boar, which ivas the badge of the 
Legion. 

The wild boar is a brave beast, and 
they were brave men. Their badge was 
well chosen. Surely they would have 
liked to know that after all these long 
years the badge they loved was still 
recognised and honoured in the land 
they conquered ! 


Salute To Fifty 
Adventurers 

A Hurricane On Holiday 

Fifty British schoolboys have re¬ 
turned home this week who have been 
living a holiday romance. 

All that happens in books of adven¬ 
ture, a hurricane, forest fires, and floods, 
happened to them while they went 
exploring unknown parts of Newfound¬ 
land under naval officers. They went up 
the south-west branch of the Gander 
River and, reached the summit of the 
Middle Ridge. 

They were taught the rudiments of 
exploration, making surveys on their 
way; they pitched their own tents and 
cooked their own food. But to show them 
that exploration is a man’s job a hurri¬ 
cane burst on them after they had 
pitched their tent, and left them naked 
to the wind and the rain. They spent 
all night in flooded country. 

There followed trial by fire. An 
immense area of forest burst into blaze, 
and approaching on a 70-miIe front 
threatened their camp. IBut the rain, 
illustrating the fact that one ill turn 
deserves a good one, extinguished the 
fire when it was becoming threatening 
and saved the situation. The floods 
washed away their stores; but these 
experiences should give the boys a taste 
for adventure whicli a quiet holiday by 
the seaside will never again satisfy. 


HALF A LIE 

There is more than one means of 
making a Pound Note go a long way. 

A man who had to appear at the 
Central Criminal Court had chosen 
the wrong way. He was in possession 
of a note which, thin as it was, had been 
split in two, so that two notes appeared 
where there was only one before. His 
explanations did not satisfy the judge, 
and the split note is a noteworthy 
example of the cleverness of people 
who do not know the right way to use 
their brains. 
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The Nation Calling 

In these ringing words Sir Samuel Hoare 
stirred the whole listening world by his 
speech at Geneva last week. 

'T’he British people supported 
the League for no selfish 
motive. They had seen the old 
system of alliances unable to 
prevent a world war. After four 
years of devastation they were 
determined to throw the whole 
weight of their strength into the 
scales of international peace and 
internationar order. In spite of 
the grim experiences of the past, 
in spite of the worship of force in 
the present, the British people 
have clung to their ideal and they 
are not prepared to abandon it. 

This whole system is an inspir¬ 
ing conception, one of the most 
inspiring in the history of man¬ 
kind. Its realisation could not 
be easy even in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances. I need not 
labour to show how unfavourable 
the circumstances have become. 

For what is the position ? In 
sjfite of the obligation of the 
Covenant, the spirit of war, 
even perhaps of war for war’s 
sake, has raised its head in more 
i:)laccs than one. 

The League lias from the outset 
lacked the membership of certain 
powerful nations and has lost the 
membership of others. There are 
too many empty chairs at our 
table. VVe want no more. 

These, then, are the conditions 
in which we find ourselves. But 
one thing is certain. 

If the burden is to be borne it 
must be borne collectively. If 
risks, for peace arc to be run they 
must be run by all. On behalf 
of his Majesty’s Government I 
can say that they will be second 
to none in their intention to 
fulfil the obligations the Covenant 
lays upon them. The ideas 
enshrined in the Covenant have 
become a part of our national 
conscience. 

In conformity with its precise 
and explicit obligations the 
League stands, and my country 
stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in 
its entirety, and particularly for 
steady and collective resistance 
to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression. The attitude of the 
British nation in the Iast‘ few 
weeks has clearly demonstrated 
the fact that this is no variable 
and unreliable sentiment, but a 
principle of international conduct 
to which they and their Govern¬ 
ment hold with firm, enduring, 
and universal persistence. 

There, then, is the British 
attitude toward the Covenant. 
I cannot believe that it will be 
changed so long as the League 
remains an effective body and 
the main bridge between the 
United Kingdom and tlie Con¬ 
tinent remains intact. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden Luaters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Two For One 

y^iiAT is to be done. when, in the 
process of estate development, 
or the establishment of an electric 
cable line with its gigantic towers, or 
any other work which causes the 
demolition of trees, we lose part of our 
heritage of beauty ? 

Switzerland, we arc told, has in¬ 
vented a remedy. The Swiss citizen 
who cuts down a tree is compelled to 
plant two trees in place of the one 
destroyed. 

That sounds so excellent tliat we 
venture to commend it to our own 
governing powers. 

© 

Thursday Morning 



Hotels 

jvjow that we have a shopping 
standard, can wc not have a 
liigher standard for hotels ? 

Wc were in a popular hotel of a 
cathedral town the other clay and 
found there broken teapots, loose 
boards, a famine in notepaper, a 
telephone without privacy, a shortage 
of towels, second-rate lavatories, and 
at night a gang of gangsters in pos¬ 
session who made it impossible for 
anybody to sleep for many hours. 

Come to England by all means, but 
save us from some of our hotels. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gOMC people are susceptible to 
bead draughts. Shouldn’t 
liave open minds. 

0 

From Trio Tnii: at nn Advertiskjmknts 
Wyndham’s—Sweet Aloes r 

The most beautiful performance now 
scon in London. Evening paper 
New Theatre—Noah : 

The most beautiful cutertaimnent in 
our theatre today. The same paper 
0 

MAN says he wants far-reaching 
changes. Longer arms ? 

0 

'J'jiic lady rvho walked to 33 riglitoii says 
she will do the walk again shortly. 
But it will be just as long. 

0 

Tue typist of today has her own key. 
And several on the typewriter. 


To Ihc Editor of the CN—By tho daughter 
of Sir William Watson 

The Oculists 

Qne of our travelling correspon¬ 
dents has been into one of the 
fine old towns of Kent and found 
three ugly patches in a lovely street, 
every one an oenlist's. 

Presumably they wish us to sec 
better, but is it not strange that theirs 
are the only .shops nobody wants to 
sec better ? 

Si? 

Some Good in the Worst of Us 
'pirn Salvation Army receives support 
for its holiday scheme for poor 
children from all kinds of people ; one 
interesting offer came' to it lately from 
a prison chaplain. 

Ho wrote on behalf of a convict 
who was serving a long sentence of 
imprisonment. 

Would the Salvation Army provide 
some poor child with a real .good 
holiday and an outfit and pocket- 
money, for which the convict would 
pay ? A fair-liaircd girl of ten from a 
very poor house in a London slum iS' 
the happy recipient of this gift. 

She will perhaps never know who 
her benefactor is, l)ut we arc glad to 
remember once again that there is 
some good in the worst of us. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


If saving 
time is lime 
well spent 



JPrams must go, says a motorist. So 
that motor-cars can. 

0 

(Children soon know their letters. But 
don’t receive man3\ 

0 

XnE telephone has a lot to answer for. 

Its only answer is : Sorry you have 
been troubled. 

Guildren should kiioAv liow 

to cook in an emergency. | 

If they haven’t a saucepan. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Lord Nuffield has given 1 ?>oqo to 
> the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford. 
JilE National Trust has received 
another 220 acres of moorland in 
Yorkshire. 

Qermany is building a factory for 
making rubber. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Only one war can he just, the tmr 
against ihe system that makes war. 


Sir William’s Trumpet 
Sounds 

Sir William Watson is among us no move, 
but his trumpet still sovmds. This is one 
of its stirring notes that seem to be ringing 
out today. 

TWk too shall pass, we too 
shall disappear, 

Ev’n as the mighty nations that 
have waned 

And perished. Not more surely 
are ordained 

The crcsccnce and the cadence of 
the year. 

High-hearted Jline, October spent 
and sere, 

Than this grey consummation. 

We have reigned 
Augustly ; let our part be ^so 
sustained 

That Time, far hence, shall hold 
our memory dear ! 

Let it be said : “ This Mistress 
of the sword 

And conquering prow, this Em¬ 
pire swoln with spoils, 

Y^et served the human cause, }'et 
strove for Man ; 

Hers was the purest greatness we 
record ; 

Wc whose ingathci’cd sheaves her 
tilth foreran, 

Whose peace conics of her 
tempests and her toils.” 

© 

John Bright in the Dark 

By the Pilgrim 

meet a man who knew a man wlio 
often saw John Bright may not 
sound very thrilling, but the man wo 
met had something worth telling. 

He Told us that in his young days 
he had lived in Lancashire, where ho 
knew a night-watchman. Tliey would 
often talk of old times, and the watch¬ 
man loved nothing better than recall¬ 
ing the times when lie worked in 
Rochdale. 

" Many a time (he would say) IVo 
seen a man come along the street long 
after most folk were in bed. Fve seen 
him open a private door in tlic mill 
and go into one of the big i^ooms and 
make a speech to the inachincr}/, 
lifting his hand up and bringing his 
fist down just as if he were on a plat¬ 
form and facing a crowd. 

''It was a bit queer to make him 
out dimly in the dark, but 1 reckon 
he would never have made tlie stir he 
did if he hadn’t practised alone. He 
was Jolm Bright, and that was how lie 
made his speeches.” ' 

I ^ © 

The Gentle Spirit 

Cultivate a gentle, cheerful, humble 
spirit, which is the aptest to devotion, 
as also evenness of mind, not being 
eager for this or that. Go calmly along 
your way with full confidence in 
God’s mercy, which will lead you 
safely to the Heavenly Home, and the 
while beware of giving way to vexation 
or irritation. St Francis de Sales 
©>■ 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To tVlusQOlinl 

Who steals my. purse steals trash ,* 

But he that filches from me my good 
name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. Othello 
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THE QUEEN MARY 
GROWING UP 

THE LITTLE MODEL AND 
THE GREAT SHIP 

What Four Thousand Men Are 
Doing At Clydebank 

WORLD’S BEST SHIP ON THE WAY 

Thoiisaiids of people have been to 
Olympia to sec the thrcc*ton model of 
the Queen ]\Iary there and they will 
like to know how the great ship is 
getting on. 

She is growing tip. When she was 
lauiached at Clydebank she weighed 
40,000 tons : today she is nearing 73,000. 
This 30,000 tons represents tlio work 
which 4000 men tvorking night and day 
have put into her in something less than 
a year! They cover the machinery, the 
boilers, her two power stations with the 
turbines for generating electricity, and 
nearly 4000 miles of electric wiring. 

A Tremendous Achievement 

They include also her masts and 
funnels, and when \vc consider these wo 
begin to realise the immensity and the 
complications of the equipment which 
this tremendous achievement of 
engineering and construction will possess 
when she takes the seas. 

The steel masts tower 234 feet above 
the keel. They would top the Tower 
Bridge if the Queen Mary could pass 
through it. The forward funnel is 70 
feet from the boat deck and 180 feet from 
the keel. The other two funnels, slightly 
lower, look like gasholders. They arc 
100 feet round. 

Some of the thousands of workmen 
put the sections of the funnels together 
on the ship. Hundreds more working 
under the electric lights below installecl 
the heavy machinery, many parts of it 
weighing as much as 200 tons, and 
welded and riveted the 27 huge boilers 
now in place. Over 2600 feet of main 
steam piping has been fitted. The main 
condensers and the turbines have been 
installed, pumps, forced-draught blowers, 
equipment for superheated steam, have 
been completed. The plumbing alone 
includes 50 miles of pipes. 

Her Designer’s Dream 

Most of this has been the task of the 
4000, but there arc thousands more 
w'orking in many places distant from the 
ship who arc contributing to its fittings 
and its finish. There arc hundreds of 
cabins to be furnished and decorated 
after they have been laid out in form 
and order on their various decks. 
There are 25 public rooms presenting 
other problems. The dining-room, where 
900 passengers will take tlicir meals, is 
only one on w'hich endless skill is being 
lavished. Library, concert room, sun 
room, ballroom, gymnasium, swimming-, 
pools marble-lined, a promenade deck 
nearing a quarter of a mile round, arc 
all being made to fit the Queen Mary. 

And even now there is work to be 
clone in autumn, winter, and spring 
before the Queen Mary realises her 
designer's dream. Rigging, derricks, 
w'inches, motor-lifeboats, gyroscopic 
compasses, invisible rays, depth 
sounders, wireless, telephone, search¬ 
lights, have all to come before the great 
ship can present herself as tlic vessel 
complete in safety, comfort, luxury, and 
speed unsurpassed by any liner in the 
world. Pichtre on page 3 


MOTHER’S WEDDING RING 

Nino years ago a woman at Little 
C!astlcton in Rutland lost her wedding 
ring while hanging out the clothes. 

Two years later her little daughter 
IVIargarct ^vas born. 

About ten days ago Margaret dug up 
the ring \Yhilc playing at the back of the 
house. 


The Children 

l^Nol^rNOAH 

BY THE TRENT 

NEWS OF A GREAT FLOOD 

The Robin, the Goldfish, and 
the Brave Mother Rat 

REMARKABLE STORY OF A LITTLE 
WOODEN HOUSE 

Tliou.sands watched the remarkable tidal 
wave coming up the Trent last week-end. 

One of those who watched it sends us this 
true story of a flodd when the Trent burst its 
banks not long ago, and we think it a picture 
of English life that will interest our readers. 

Rain had been falling, heavily for days 
when the great adventure came to the 
little wooden house in a meadow. 

At seven in the morning all was well. 
The water was a little higher than 
yesterday, but still within its bounds. 
Half an hour later the dyke behind the 
house was fdling rapidly and, realising 
that anything might happen, the man 
of the house donned his rubber boots 
and set off to the town a mile away 
to buy provisions. 

He found the town under water with 
a canal bursting its banks. Abandoning 



his rubber boots and buying a pair of 
Wellingtons, Mr Noah set out to return 
to his Ark, but so much had the water 
risen since he left it that he threw the 
boots over his shoulder and pushed his 
way barelegged through the icy flood. 

It was a sorry two hours in the wooden 
house while he ^vas away. With the slow 
rising of the water came the weird feeling 
of isolation and helplessness and the 
fear that the piles on which the house 
stands would give way and carry tiic 
house floating who knew ^vhere ? It 
happened that for eight winters a boat 
had lain under the house and not been 
needed, and only four days before the 
flood it had gone away to be made good 
for summer boating. When Mr Noah 
arrived back at the Ark coal and wood 
were piled up as if for a siege, dogs had 
waded from their kennels on to the 
verandah, and carpets and bedding 
were heaped on the tables. It was the 
thouglit that the water might rise to 
the floor that sent Mr Noah wading off 
again for nearly a mile to find a farmer’s 
cart that could fetch them away. 

A Happy Ending 

He found the farmer, and, like all 
good stories, this one ended happily. 
Mr and Mrs Noah were carried away, 
the two great clogs swimming . behincl 
them, and three days later they waded 
through the subsiding waters to find that 
the little house had weathered the storm. 

All was indeed almost better than 
could be expected, for even the robin 
was sitting serenely on her nest. She had 
made the nest in a peg-bag hanging 
under the house, and there she sat, the 
only sign of life amid the waters as they 
left the little place. The last thing the 
lady of the house did was to wade out 
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MORE POWER FOR 
ALL MANKIND 

Will It Come From 
the Blizzards ? 

FUTURE OF THE 
ANTARCTIC PLATEAU 

Professor Dcbcnham, looking into 
the future when our coal and oil are 
exhausted, sees new resources in the 
winds which sweep at 50 miles an hour 
for most of the year over the Antarctic. 

Blizzards like tliose which consigned 
Scott and his comrades to death may, 
he thinks, be an inexhaustible source of 
power in the future. We arc gradually 
losing our windmills in Kngland, but 
in the Antarctic wc shall set up many, 
transmitting their power by wireless for 
use in Australia and elsewhere. 

It would indeed be a romance of 
science were the frigid South, fatal to 
all but the strongest and best-fed and 
clothed, to furnish heat and driving 
force for lands far away. 

Harnessing Sunshine 

But other scientists foresee a hotter 
land as a source of power. ^Thc Sahara 
desert, which marches south at the rate 
of oyer 60 miles a century, and becomes 
more and more a menace to cultivated 
areas adjoining it, may itself be com¬ 
pelled to serve us. 

The sunshine, which helps daily to 
extend its area, may there be harnessed 
by apparatus to collect the heat and 
convert it into a ncAV form of energy to 
be radiated far away as power to sustain 
the machinery on Avhich civilised life 
depends elsewhere. 

When these things happen men will 
doubtless have learned to tap the hidden 
energy in the Karth. During the war 
Italy turned to industrial account the 
vast reservoirs of heat beneath the 
surface of her land, and, with other 
countries, may repeat the experiment 
with profit on a greater scale in an ago 
that knows neither coal nor oil. 


Continuetl Srom the previous column 
and jTvit half a loaf of bread by Robin's 
nest, praying that the flood would not 
rise to overwhelm it all. It did not, for 
all the eggs were duly hatched above 
the flood. 

Not quite so happy is the ending of 
the goldfish story, though that too 
might have been worse. Eight fine 
fellows set out from their pond to see 
the world, and where six of them went 
will never be known. Mr Noah saw the 
seventh as he was wading from his 
refuge one day to see how things were 
faring in the meadow ; it was swimming 
in the shallows, but before he could 
capture it in a bucket it was seen no' 
more, A boy found the biggest of them 
swimming by the railway half a mile 
away, and put it in a jar. One of the 
railwaymen reporting its existence, it was 
easy to change a florin for a goldfish 
with the boy, and today King Goldfish 
is back in his pond proudly swimming 
among a dozen companions; if you 
stoop down and listen you will hear him 
tell them of the great world far away and 
of the days Before the Flood. , . , 

Even the rat had come through the 
great adventure fairly well—wonder¬ 
fully well, pcrliaps we ouglit to say, for 
there was an extraordinary sight in the 
hedge behind the wooden house.. There, 
cunningly fashioned with newspapers, 
was a nest with a litter of new-born rats. 
The mother must have been driven by 
the water from her nest, and must have 
swum to the wastepaper basket under 
the house to find the only material witli 
which she could make another home. 
The basket was full of papers, the top 
ones well above the ^vater, and \vitli them 
Mrs Rat made a nest in the hedge, and 
in it was bringing up her young. 

So ends the story of the Great Flood, 
and long will it be remembered in the 
little wooden house which was looking 
out for the tidal wave last week-end. 
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WE BELIEVE 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE WORLD 

Sharing Up the Good Things 
Nature Gives Us 

LET THE NATIONS COME 
TOGETHER 

By SIp Samuel Hoare 

The whole world has been impressed by the 
suggestion of the British Foreign Secretary for 
u conference to consider the proper distribution 
of raw materials. 

It is one of the great tasks the friends of the 
League have always thought it should under¬ 
take, and this is Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference 
to it in his impressive speech at Geneva. 

We believe that small nations arc 
entitled to a life of their own and to such 
protection as can collectively be afforded 
to them in the maintenance of their 
national life. Wc believe, on the un¬ 
doubted evidence of past and present 
times, that all nations alike have a 
valuable contribution to make to the 
common stock of humanity. We believe 
that backward nations are entitled to 
expect that assistance will be afforded 
thenii by more advanced peoples in the 
development of their resources and the 
building-up of their national life. 

Sincerity of Our Ideals 

I have spoken of tlie sincerity of our 
ideals. The sincerity springs, I admit, 
from enlightened self-interest, but it 
springs also from an enlightened interest 
in what we believe to be best for all. Let 
me illustrate what I mean by enlightened 
self-interest, and I will choose as my 
illustration a question that is exercising 
the minds of many people. 

I will take as an example the problem 
of the world's economic resources and 
the possibility of making better use of 
them in the future. 

Abundant supplies of raw materials 
appear to give peculiar advantage to the 
countries possessing them. 

The Haves and the Have-Nots 

It is easy to exaggerate the decisive 
cliaracter of such an adv^antage, for there 
are countries which, having little or no 
natural abundance, have yet made them¬ 
selves prosperous and powerful by in¬ 
dustry and trade. Yot the fact remains 
that some countries, cither in their 
native soil or in their colonial territories, 
do possess what appear to be prepon¬ 
derant advantages; and that others, 
less favoured, view the situation with 
anxiety. Especially as regards colonial 
raw materials it is not unnatural that 
such a state of affairs should give rise to 
fear lest exclusive monopolies be set up 
at the expense of those countries that 
do not possess colonial empires. 

The view of Ills Majesty’s Government 
is that the pi'oblcm is economic rather 
than political and territorial. It is the 
fear of monopoly, of the withholding of 
essential colonial raw materials, that is 
causing alarm. It is the desire for a 
guarantee that the distribution of raw 
materials will not be unfairly impeded 
that is stimulating the demand for 
further inquiry. So far as his Majesty’s 
Government is concerned, I feel sure 
that we should be ready to take- our 
share in an investigation of these matters. 

Attitude of Our Government 

Aly impression is that there is no ques¬ 
tion in present circumstances of any 
colony withholding its raw materials. 
On the contrary, the trouble is that they 
catinot be sold at remunerative prices. 

The Government that I represent will 
be prepared to take their share in any 
collective attempt to deal in a fair and 
effective way with a problem that is 
certainly troubling many people at 
present and may trouble them even 
more in the future. Obviously, however, 
such an inquiry needs calm and dis¬ 
passionate consideration, and calm and 
dispassionate consideration is impossible 
in an atmo.sphcre of war and threaten- 
ings of war. 
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The Children'^. 


Tlie Alfred Toocli 



On tho Law Courts in London stands a statuo of Alfred the Great, who gave us our first 
code of laws. This picture shows the statue being cleaned. 


THE LOST LADY IN SIR 
JOSHUA’S CANVAS 

Mrs Paine Comes Back 

A BROKEN FAMILY 
TOGETHER AGAIN 

A very strange story comes from one 
of the most delightful art galleries in 
England, the Lady Lever Art Gallery 
at Port Sunlight. 

The curator, Mr Sidney Davison, has 
just told tho story of how a lady has 
reappeared with her daughters in one of 
Sir Joshua Reynoldses canvases. 

When Reynolds was in his prime, and 
famous, he painted a charming group. 

A bog's Look of Boredom 

Two young girls sat at the harpsichord, 
one playing and one turning over the 
music, while a middle-aged lady looked 
on, resting her head on her hand, and a 
lapdog turned his back on them with a 
look of boredom. This dog was evidently 
an admirer of the gruff old sage who, 
when some fond mother said that tho 
piece her daughter had just played was 
"very difficult," replied; "Madam, I 
wish it were impossible." 

Unfortunately we do not know the 
name of the dog, but the others arc Mrs 
James Paine and her daughters Charlotte 
and Mary. James Paine was an archi¬ 
tect who built some famous English 
mansions, and his fame is secure. lie may 
have thought his family would become 
immortal too if Reynolds painted them. 

But one day Mrs Paine disappeared. 
She had been seen in her proper place 
when the picture was exhibited in 
Huddersfield in 1883, but when it was 
shown at Burlington House in 1908 Mrs 
Paine had gone. Now she has reappeared. 

What an enchanting fairy story Barrie 
could make of it! He would assume. 


Eating Our Lovely Old Windows 


D ARKLY have there been so many 
* ^ appeals as this year for liclp against 
that devourer of roof timbers the so- 
called death-watch beetle. 

Damage is widespread ; it has been 
in progress for generations; only the 
revelation of the mischief is new. 

Blit there is another beauty of our 
cathedrals and churches which has not 
yet aroused general recognition. Danger 
threatens our stained glass, of which wc 
have some of the oldest and finest in 
the world. After the war, when the 
matchless windows of York Minster 
were brought out of hiding and replaced 
in their proper setting, it was found that 
the glass liad suffered a change due to 
causes far older than the war. 

Examination proved that the de¬ 
terioration arose from ' the action of 


multitudes of minute lichens, which 
slowly, day and night, eat their way 
into the glass. More than 20 species of 
these minute jilants arc responsible for 
the damage done to our glass. 

These little enemies find some tints 
more acceptable than others, or else the 
shades most damaged are those whose 
resistance to attack is lowest. Amethyst 
is particularly favourable to the eroding 
action of lichens, but purple, green, red, 
blue, and amber are all badly affected. 

. If pur, ancient glass is to survive in 
unsullied beauty we must watch it as 
carefully as the timbers are now being 
watched. The remedy against the lichens, 
experts'tell us, is frequent brushing and 
washing, or the application of a thin 
varnish Avhicli remains transparent while 
preserving the lights from attack. 


The League and Feeding the World 


T he current meeting of life Assembly 
of the League of Nations has been 
happily, used by Australia to bring 
forward the vital question of feeding 
the world’s people. 

I It has been an outstanding feature of 
the world' depression that the world’s 
farmers suffered great distress because 
the world’s demand for food fell short 
of the supply. Farmers everywhere had 
to cut down their crops. 

At the same time'it is only too clear 
that hundreds of millions of the world’s 
people arc underfed, • 

No country in the world can boast 
that as a whole it has enough good food 
to cat. . As for Asia, with 1200 millions, 
and Africa, with 150 millions, in both 
continents want and starvation are rife. 
A fine conception it is to call all the 


vwld into council, as Australia wishes 
to do. It is not really a big world, this 
globe of ours, and the wit . of man can 
readily grasp its needs entire. ■ 

'When farmers can sell they become 
possessed of the means to buy. Feeding 
the world properly thus means enlarging 
the call on factories for goods and on 
transport for services. It seems uncertain 
• whether the wheat crop this year will 
be big enough. Tho bakers arid con¬ 
fectioners have been holding an 'ex¬ 
hibition in London, and the bread 
championship has been keenly contested. 
There seems to be room for a much 
. liighcr standard for " ordinary " house- 
hold whedten bread. They say that the 
loaves wc eat in ■ a single year, in this 
country, placed end to end, would coyer 
a million miles I 


perhaps, that Mrs Paine had got tired 
of listening to the harpsichord for over 
a century and had wandered away to 
have exciting adventures in one of those 
quaint little towns you see in the back¬ 
ground of old Italian pictures. 

Ugly Red Villas 

Or he might pretend that she had gone 
to tell her husband about the ugly red¬ 
brick villas which were springing up 
all over the England he had left so 
beautiful, and to plan with him some 
horrible revenge on the jerry-builder. 

Sad to say, the explanation is quite 
commonplace. Some impious person had 
painted Mrs Paine out, and the trustees 
of the Lady Lever Art Gallery have had 
the over-paintiug removed. There the 
picture hangs, as Reynolds painted it 
and as Paine wanted it. 

We arc glad to think that the family 
is reunited once again, and in such a 
pleasant home as the Lady Lever Art. 
Gallery. We congratulate the Gallery 
upon what is at once a rare achieve¬ 
ment and a great contribution to the 
world of Art. 


HITLERISM IMMORTAL 

Herr Hitler has laid tho foundation 
stone in Cjcrmany of a monument he 
expects to be more enduring than brass. 

It is a Congress Hall in Nuremberg 
for the meetings of the Nazis. It will 
take eight years to build, it will hold 
60,000 people, and it will be the most 
gigantic building in Germany. 

The Fuhrer declared that " it was 
to serve as a Congress Hall of Nazi 
rallies for thousands of years to come." 

We will wait and see. 


Womeii, Soldiers, h. i 



' An Abyssinian general iai 



Chained slaves in the I 
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Slaves of Abyssinia A COMING DAY OF 

RADIANT LIFE? 


The Hero At the Great Gate 



»-places of men called up for war service 





ad two of his ofllcers 



NATURE YIELDS ONE 
MORE SURPRISE 

What an Electric Bombardment 
May Bring From Salt 

THE RARE AND THE COMMON 

The surprises of Nature arc endless 
and the reward of the seeker in Nature’s 
kingdom is almost beyond belief. 

It has now been found that common 
salt can be made to imitate radium by 
bombardment. 

Professor Ernest Lawrence, of the 
University of California, directs against 
the salt a stream of high-voltage elec¬ 
tricity, and the result is that its atoms 
give out rays as those of^radium do. 

; The imitation is a long way off the 
original, but the hope is held out that 
if it can be improved it may second the 
part played by radium in the science of 
healing. In one of the most deadly 
and mysterious diseases afflicting man¬ 
kind the emanations of radium applied 
with the skill and care taught by ex¬ 
perience have proved of high value. 

. What the Salt Lacks 
It is possible, though it is yet to be 
proved, that the radiumdike emana¬ 
tions from salt might be employed for 
the same purpose in different ways, 
Radium spontaneously gives out three 
kinds of particles: atoms, electrons, 
and the highly penetrating gamma rays, 
akin to X-rays. Professor Lawrence's 
salt, after he has electrified it, gives out 
only gamma rays, and continues to do 
so for 15 hours before half its life has 
gone. It is a new clement that lives a 
day. Radium's half-life lasts 1700 years, 
during which its emanations continue 
with unabated power. 

It is suggested that the 15-hour 
period of rays from the salt might be 
employed where radium, because of its 
. too great power, is dangerous. The idea 
is one to be accepted with caution. All 
radio-active substances are very strong 
medicine, and the skilled doctors who 
handle them know of their perils as 
well as of their value. 

The Study of the Atom 
But the discovery that salt can be 
made radio-active is of the highest in¬ 
terest in the study of the atom. For 
some years past experimenters have 
been bombarding the atom with high 
voltages of electricity to split it up and 
reveal its parts. 

During some of these bombardments 
last year Professor Joliot and Mile. 
Curie (daughter of the discoverer of 
radium) found that a few substances 
like aluminium and magnesium became 
radio-active for a short time afterwards, 

, These experiments were repeated and 
followed up allover the world. Professor 
Lawrence's radio-‘active salt is one of 
the latest consequences, and shows how 
unexpectedly scientific inquiries may 
yield results of the highest importance 
in ordinary life. A radiant life it will be 
if we can one day draw from common 
salt the incredible wonder of radium. 
Was ever such a combination of the 
commonest and the rarest things ? 


A riEcnof news concerning 1935 turns 
our minds back to 1891. 

On the north-west frontier of Kashmir, 
shut up in the mountains, the two small 
States of Hunza and Nagar quarrelled 
with each other for centuries, and then 
they fjuarrelled with England. An 
expedition was sent against them, which 
is now chiefly remembered for the 
storming of the fort at Nilt. 

A young man named Fenton Aylmer 
was chosen for the dangerous task of 
blowing up the great gate. He must 
liave wondered if life was going to end 
for him there, so far from England and 
.from everyone he loved. Under heavy 
fire he carried the gun cotton to the gate, 
put it in place, and lighted the fuse. 

As he did it he was shot in the leg. 
He limped away, but presently stopped 


and returned to the gate. The charge 
had failed to explode. 

A mark for all the defenders, Aylmer 
rearranged the charge and relit the fuse. 
A rock was flung down on him and he 
was severely injured. Then the charge 
exploded, and, luckily for hirn, it blew 
up the gate without blowing up Fenton 
Aylmer. 

In spite of his injuries he joined in 
the fighting that followed, and was 
wounded again, yet he fought on till he 
fainted. For this daring deed he won 
the V C. 

The news of the death at 73 of Sir 
Fenton Aylmer recalls that exploit. 
It is almost like an echo of the days of 
old when kings led. their men into the 
thick of battle, and there was no poison 
gas, nor air bombing, nor long-range gun. 


Breaking-Up the Olympic 


S IR John Jarvis, who led the county of 
• Surrey to take the Distressed Area 
of Jarrow under its wing, is unwearied, 
in supplying food for the fledgling. 

Having begun by buying for it a 
5000-ton ship to break up a month ago 
as a start to a possible shipbreaking 
industry on the Tyne, he has now 
added the larger prize of the 46,000-ton 
Olympic for the same purpose. If the 
skilled unemployed of Jarrow can crack 
this nut the first step will have been 
taken to establish a new and profitable 
industry on Tyneside, with more to follow. 

The benefactor risked capital of his 
own to the extent of ;^ioo,ooo in buying 
the Cunard-Whitc Star liner, and has sold 
it again to shipbreakers only on condi¬ 
tion that the breaking-up shall be done 
at Jarrow, 

But this is only part of the foresight 
needed to ensure success and prosperity 
to the Tyne in the new undertaking. 
Before an offer could be made for the 
ship Sir John had to make certain that 
it could be got to Jarrow. A 46,000-ton 
Transatlantic liner will not go every¬ 
where, and befoi'e it can be got to its 


berth the river has to be dredged to 
make room for it. This work will take 
a month, its cost being defrayed in 
equal parts by the Tyne Commissioners 
and Sir John's own son. By the time it 
is completed the Olympic will have been 
brought round from. Southampton. 

There will be no need to grieve over 
the obsequies of the splendid old ship, 
because oiit of its death will rise, 
phoenix-like, new life and labour for 
men. If shipbreaking can be established 
at Jarrow it is hoped that the scrap 
metal may feed a local steel industry. 

. Plans have been prepared for a steel 
plant. This is all in the future, but it is 
the first step that counts. • 


ZYGOMATIQUE 

That celebrated institution the French 
Academy has just completed its revision 
of the Official Dictionary of the French 
Language, a revision which was begun 
as long ago as 1885. 

On September 5 the last thirteen 
words were examined and defined, the 
last of all being Zygomatique, which 
means the mechanism of the smile. 


'^^6 of an Abyssinian town 


A A’s BAD HABIT 

Once more wc have received notice 
of the A A’s bad habit of putting its 
notices on trees. . 

This time it is at Kirton, on the Boston 
road in Lincolnshire. 


A Eoy and His Little Fleet 



This 16-year-old boy, N. P. Allen of Golder’s Green, has built a fine fleet of ships for the 
Model Engineering Exhibition which opens today at the Horticultural Hall in London. 
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A FAMOUS PLACE 
FALLS LOW 

SAD BLOT ON A 
GREAT BOOK 

George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss 
is a Heap of Ruin 

BROTHER AND SISTER STORY 

Tlie Slums arc coining down, and 
some good things go with them. 

George Eliot's Mill on tlic Floss, 
having become unfit for habitation, has 
been destroyed as a slum. It seems 
incredible that such a heritage should 
fall so low. 

Our parents and grandparents and 
many of our eager young readers of 
fiction will grieve that its bricks, its 
beams, and its ageworn millstones are 
to be sold to housebreakers, for this 
water-mill had become a scene of 
pilgrimage, thanks to George Eliot, 
one of the most powerful delineators of 
luiman character in Victorian literature. 

Maggie and Tom Tulllver 

The Mill on the Floss is the title of 
a novel she wrote in i860. She called it 
Dorlcote Mill, and disguised the name of 
Gainsborough, where it stood, as St Oggs. 
The I'loss is the Trent, whose weitcrs 
swirling in Hood bring about that final 
tragedy toward which the story moves. 

Tlie novel is based on the love of a 
sister for her brother, and has an addi¬ 
tional interest because George Eliot 
was thinking of her own childhood with 
her brother Isaac when she*described 
the sorrou^s and joys shared by Maggie; 
and Tom Tiilliver. Few chapters in our 
literature evoke human sympathy more 
than the opening pages of this story. 

Fortune deserts their fatlier, who has 
to become a paid servant in this mill 
that was once his own. Torn struggles 
hard and helps to pay off the father’s 
debt, but becomes estranged from 
jVlaggic because she falls in love witli 
Fliilip Walccm, son of the lawyer who 
had rleprivcd their father of the mill. 

i When the River Rose 

; Tom bade her give np her association 
with Philip, and, overawed by his stcrji 
will, she complied. Then another love 
alfair with a man less worthy of her thati 
Philip led to a further angry scene with 
Tom, and she went away with her 
mother, leaving Tom sole occupant of 
the mill. Maggie remained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, arid the parson of St Oggs 
engaged her as governess. 

One night the river i*osc and reached 
tiie I'oom in which she was lodging, 
lonely and unhappy. Kemcmbcring 
that a Hood had nearly destroyed 
Dorlcote Mill when she was a child, 
she realised the perilous position of her 
brother downstream, and, jumping into 
a boat, she propelled it through the 
storm and darkness to her old liomc, 
only to find it half-submerged and lier 
brother awaiting death in the attic. 
She called his name and he got into the 
frail boat, gazing into his anguished 
sister’s face and realising in a flash that 
she was nobler and finer in soul than he. 

Awestruck and lunnblc, he whispered 
" IMagsic,” his pet name for her when 
they were happy children together, and 
her only answer was a long deep sob 
of that mysterious wondrous happiness 
that is one with pain.” 

One Supreme Moment 

The Sun rose as they struggled through 
the whirling stream, Init their effort 
was unavailing, for a mass of wreckage 
overturned the boat and came rushing 
on to them. They sank ” in an embrace 
ne\'cr to be parted, living again, in one 
supreme moment, through the days 
when they had clasped their little hands 
in love and roamed the daisied fields 
together,” 

Five years later Dorlcote Mill was 
rebuilt, but it has fallen in ruin at last 
and is now 110 more. 


Natural Events 
OF Next Week 



House sparrows p-atlier in large numbers 
at tills time 



Toads may be seen on roads and garden paths 



The'blue-flowered bell- The ink-cap toadstool 
flowers are to be found is found in damp places 



Fully-grown larvae of the poplar 
hawk-moth are seen 



The fruits of the sloe, Among the many toad- 
or blackthorn, are stools to be seen now 
now turning ripe is the sulphur fungus 



The tawny pipit arrives in Sussex from the 
.sandy dunes of France and Holland 


School Broadcasts 

Spiders, Romans, and 
History Backwards 

One of the most interesting features 
in next week’s School Broadcast pro¬ 
gramme, which is the first of the new 
term, is Commander King-Hall's talk on 
modern industry, the first of a scries 
he and Mr Boswell are to give on modern 
problems in Tracing History Backwards. 

To sum up the problem of British 
Industry in a sentence, says the Com¬ 
mander, it is a problem of how to meet 
new conditions which have come to the 
front quickly since the war. 

Mr C. C., Gaddum, a newcomer to the 
Nature Talks series, is talking about 
Spiders, and nobody need look far to see 
that this is decidedly the time for 
spiders to be about. 

Rhoda Power brings history alive for 
us again, this time describing the people 
the Romans found in Britain in 55 n.c. 
She does this with one of her clever 
interludes, in which we hear-a Roman 
soldier on service in Britain telling a 
friend all about it. 

Many will be glad to sec that Dis¬ 
covering England is to continue this 
term, for there is no fascination like that 
of knowing one’s own homeland. The 
Peak is one of the most beautiful and at 
the same time unusual parts of the 
country, rich in caves like those Mr 
Monkhousc is to take us through. 

Never has the realm of foreign affairs 
been more interesting than now, and it 
is certain that Vernon Bartlett’s talk is 
going to be very well worth listeuiug to. 

England and V\^ales 

From the National Transmitter 
Monday, 2.5, F. W. Cos tin on Garden 
Planning and Crop Rotations. 

2.30. Have you an ear for music ? 
Ernest Read on musical sounds. 
Tuesday, 11.30. Commander King-Hall 
on conditions in industry before and 
since the war. 

2.5. Spiders : by C, C. Gaddum. 

2.30 S. P. B. Mais on Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s Wind in the Willows, 
Wednesday, 2.5. The people of South 
Britain when Julius Caesar came : by, 
Rhoda Power. 

2.30 . Oji Being Alive : by Dr A. D. 
Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30, The Monsoon Lands : 
Lord Meston on Hindustan and its people. 

2.5. The Peak District, its caves and 
industries : by Patrick Monkhousc. 

2.30. Professor Eileen Power on the 
Golden Age of Discovery. Why did 
Europe seek to explore and how was 
America discovered ? 

Friday, 2.5. The Breton Fisherman : by 
E. M, Stephan. 

2.30. Musical Notes and their Values : 
by Tliomas Armstrong. 

3.35. Vernon Bartlett on Foreign Affairs. 

Scotland 

Scottish Regional and Aberdeen 
Monday, 2.5. From Clydeside to the 
Gateway of Canada, the Estuary of the 
St Lawrence at Montreal. The begin¬ 
ning of a voyage round the Empire, 
Tuesday, 2.5, J. L. Hardic on Writing 
an Essay. 

Wednesday, 2.5. Scotland : by Eliza¬ 
beth Haldane. 

2.30. Same as National. 

Thursday, 11.30. As National. 

2.5. The Commonest Thing in the 
Countryside : by Sir Robert Grcig. 

2.30. As National. 

2.55, Clapping and Tapping in Music : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 

Friday, 2.10. How Wc Talk : by Anne 
McAllister. Why is it that wc can talk 
while most animals arc dumb ? 

3.35. As National. 


A seaplane surveying the Scottish 
coast struck a seagull and broke its 
propeller. 


ZOO’S LONELIEST 
INHABITANT 

THE ONLY TAKIN IN 
CAPTIVITY 

Jennie’s Sad Story Ends After 
12 Years in London 

A MONKEY IN THE STREET 

Dy Our 2oo Correspondent 

Jennie the takin, the rarest animal 
at the Zoo, has died of old age. 

This strange creature, half-goat and 
half-antelope, had been in the Gardens 
since 1923 and was the only one of her 
kind in captivity; but few people miss 
her, for poor Jennie was not popular. 
Her thick brown coat was covered with 
a strong-smelling oily secretion, and 
whenever there was rain in the air her 
musk-like odour became more and more 
pronounced. 

This helped to make her the loneliest 
animal at the Zoo. 

Found on the almost inaccessible 
mountains of Eastern Tibet and Bhutan, 
the takin has seldom been seen or shot 
by Europeans, for it is regarded as sacred. 

How Jennie Came To the Zoo 

The Zoo acquired Jennie solely by an 
accident which resulted in her being 
separated from the rest of the herd. 
Five adult takins had been shot in the 
course of a long hunt and all liope of 
catcliing a living specimen had been 
abandoned when suddenly Jennie was 
found standing alone and unprotected on 
the edge of a precipice. 

At that time Jennie was . about 15 
months old, friendly and docile. At the 
Zoo she attracted much attention, but 
by degrees her story was forgotten and 
she ceased to be sweet-tempered. 

About a week before her death 
Jennie showed signs of being unwell, 
but nothing could be done for her, and 
one morning she was found dead. She 
is being stuffed and will in due course bo 
on show in the Natural History Museum. 

A coypu rat has been showing that 
even a small animal can be as ferocious 
as any tigress in defence of her young. 

Coypu rats arc the rightful owners of 
the fur known commercially as nutria, 
and about a year ago a British fur farm 
presented the Zoo with a pair of these 
creatures. Both of them were friendly. 

Aggressive and Suspicious 

Ill July, however, the female, wlio is 
known as Tess, became the mother of 
three babies. After the arrival of these 
youngsters, instead of being amiable she 
grew aggrcssiv^c and suspicious. 

For the first month she kept her 
babies hidden in her sleeping-apartment; 
but as soon as the little coypus were old 
enough to run about and take food for 
themselves she insisted that her mate 
should go into the nursery to help her 
to guard and look after them. 

The latest arrival at the Zoo travelled 
there in a police van under police escort. 
He was a prisoner who had been arrested 
in Hackney after making a public 
nuisance of himself for about a month, 
and naturally he is a monkey. Where 
he came from is not known, but when ho 
made his appearance in the streets of 
Hackney he was thought to be a pet 
who had escaped from his owner, as ho 
was wearing a belt. However, no one 
claimed him, and ho soon became the 
pest of the neighbourhood. 

Taken Off His Guard 

After a fortnight he was captured, 
and a chain was fastened to his belt; 
but while arrangements were being 
made to move him into closer custody 
he managed to break the chain, ahi 
once again was at large. He frequently 
got into mischief, one of his escapades 
being to bi'cak into a publicliouse and 
amuse himself by throwing glasses on 
to the floor. At length there came a 
day when he was taken off his guard 
from above and finally secured. 







II 
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THE CELESTIAL EAGLE 

Exploring Aquila 

SOME MARVELS OF ITS 
DOUBLE SUNS 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

The coming of darker evenings will 
provide increasing opportunities to 
cxploi'c tlic sublime depths of the 
radiant heavens with their myriads 
of marvels. 

They merely require a little patient 
seeking when conditions arc favourable, 
and preferably with a little optical aid ; 
even field-glasses will *add from ten to 
twenty-fold to all that may be perceived. 

An interesting constellation to explore 
just now is Aquila, the celestial Eagle, 
which is due south and high up between 
8 and 9 o'clock, Summer Time. The 
idea of an eagle with wings outstretched 
seems to be suggested by the arrange¬ 
ment of its chief stars, as shown in 
the star-maj), with Altair, the brilliant 



The chief stars of Aquila 

first-magnitude star, for the eagle’s eye. 
This is a magnificent sun radiating nine 
times more light and heat than our own 
Sun and with a calculated diameter of 
about 1,200,000 miles as contrasted with 
our Sun’s 86.|,ooo miles. ^ 

Though one of the nearest of the bright 
stars Altair is 1,012,000 times farther off 
than our Sun, its light taking about lO 
years to reach us. Unlike Sirius and 
iVocyon, which Altair resembles, it has 
not been found to have a smaller com¬ 
panion sun or fiery world revolving 
round it; nevertheless, higher telescopic 
powers may yet reveal one. 

Three other stars of Aquila are known 
to be composed of double suns ; these are 
Theta, Sigma, and Phi. Sigma and Phi 
being at a great distance appear small 
and of only fifth magnitude, while their 
fiery companions could only be revealed 
spectroscopically by the duplication of 
their light-waves, the remarkable changes 
in which, when studied photographically 
over a length of time, tell astronomers 
many details. 

Terrific Whirling Speeds 

I>ct US seek Sigma first, for this star 
possesses the remarkable feature of one 
sun periodically passing in front of the 
other as seen from the Earth, the com¬ 
plete cycle of their revolution round one 
another occupying just under two days. 
In this short time each sun travels over 
an orbit amounting to nearly 20 million 
miles, and the star’s light varies regu¬ 
larly between *18 and ’15 of a magnitude 
fainter, as first the brighter sun and 
then the fainter one becomes partially 
eclipvScd by the other, the suns being 
of not quite equal brightness or density. 

I'hey are very close together, their 
distances apart averaging only 6,387,500 
miles between their centres ; and as each 
sun is about 3,000,000 miles in diameter 
it becomes obvious that their surfaces 
must come comparatively near and only 
about 1,600,000 miles apart; conse¬ 
quently these suns must be very elliptical 
if not egg-shaped. 

Sigma may therefore be worth finding 
on a clear, dark night when one’s 
imagination may picture this wonderful 
scene of duplicate suns with their terrific 
whirling speeds. More about the marvels 
of Aquila next week, so tlic map should 
be kept for reference.> G. F. I\I. 


RARE FIND IN 
ENGLISH WATERS 

File-Fish Caught Off the 
Devon Coast 

KNOWN WELL TO THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS AND ROMANS 

Dy a Laboratory Correspondent 

A Devon fislicrman has found an 
interesting catch in his crab-pot at 
Hope Cove, near. Start Point. 

This is a specimen of the file-fish, or 
triggcr-fish, Balistes capsiciis, w'hich liad 
entered the pot evidently to steal the 
bait. It is rare for this fish to be seen 
in these regions, although from time to 
time one has been caught. It is an 
inhabitant of warmer seas, and more com¬ 
mon in the Mediterranean. It was brought 
to the Plymouth Marine Laboratory and 
is now swimming about happily in a tank. 

This fish owes botli its names to its 
fm of three spines sticking up on its 
back. The first of these spines is very 
long, the other tW'o very short. The 
long spine is covered witli short knobs 
which make the surface extremely 
rough : hence the name filc-fish. Tlic 
spines act together with considerable, 
force in suddenly depressing the fin, 
the long spine being firmly locked to the 
shorter spine behind. If the long front 
spine be pressed hard it will not move, 
but the smallest pressure on the smaller 
spine causes the whole fin to fail dow'ii 
immediately, as if one pulled a trigger ; 
hence the name triggcr-fish. 

An Enemy To Pearl Oysters 

The filc-fish has large and very strong 
projecting teeth, with which it brc^iks off 
pieces of coral and crushes shells for food. 

It does great damage to pearl fisheries 
as the pearl oysters arc a favourite 
delicacy for the fish. The -ancient 
Greeks and Romans knew it well, and 
they considered it bold and pugnacious 
on account of these formidable teeth. 
It is said to be delicious itself as food. 

The present specimen is a large one, 
well over a foot long, dark grey tinged 
with yellow, body deep and covered with 
scales, eyes high up in the. head and 
far back, giving it a stupid look, and a 
very small mouth with the powerful 
teeth projecting. Altogether it is peculiar 
and interesting and quite unlike any 
of oiir own BritivSh fislics. 


A TALE OF A TUB 
Six Hours in Stormy Seas 

KARL HAS A RUN FOR 
HIS MONEY 

Karl Hjelmstrom was so determined 
to set foot in Australia that he made 
for it in a bath tub. 

His voyage is not to be compared 
with that of a lone sailor like Alain 
Gcrbault, for it lasted only six hours, 
but it showed all the spirit of the 
adventurer. He was an apprentice on 
board the Swedish training ship C B 
Pedersen, then making a cruise in 
southern seas, when she was held up by 
light winds off Stephen’s Island on the 
north coast of Australia. 

Karl saw his opportunity and the 
captain’s wooden bath tub. He went 
over the .side with it, fitted an outrigger, 
hoisted a makeshift sail, and steered 
Southward Ho ! for the continent. In 
six hours he came to Darnlcy Island, and 
there the Commonwealth took charge 
of him as an unauthorised immigrant. 
He was taken first to York Island and 
then to Thursday Island, where the 
pearlers meet and all the races of the 
Pacific mingle. 

Australians, who always love a joke, 
took charge of him and, as is their 
hospitable way,' made much of liim, and 
added something to the 15 shillings he 
had in his pockets. Karl will certainly 
be sent back to the training ship, but 
he will have had a splendid run for his 
money, and Australia will long remember 
him with a smile. 


KEEPING A BIRTHDAY 
IN YORK MINSTER 

100 YEARS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Beginning of the Power To 
Rule Our Towns and Villages 

CITIZENSHIP 

Our biggest county has been cele¬ 
brating, in York Minster, the centenary 
of that Municipal Corporations Act 
which brought order and justice into the 
government of .our towns. 

It was a birthday worth keeping in so 
great a place. 

The assent of William the Fourth was 
given to this Act on September 9, 1835, 
and the great Whig Party then began to 
rest on their laurels, finally disappearing, 
as all progressive l^artics do when they 
slowdown. 

Blow To Corruption 

The Act of 1835 was revolutionary 
because it ^wept away , all ancient 
charters and customs in .178 towns 
which were inconsistent with the new 
Act. Privilege and corruption received 
an overwhelming blow. Local Govern¬ 
ment was established on a democratic 
basis for the first time in England. 

Education, liousing, health, police, 
and the care of the poor, all locally 
administered, have reached a standard 
far beyond the dreams of the Whig 
pioneers, yet all our later laws of this 
kind have been founded on theirs. 

Parliament still holds . too tight a 
hand over progressive Councils ; Bills 
have to be passed by both Houses for 
perfectly trifling matters, and every 
outside interest which thinks it may be 
affected can dcla}'' or thwart'a scheme 
demanded by a great community. 
There is hopeless overlapping in vital 
functions and money is often wasted in 
legal squabbles which clear laws should 
make unnecessary. 

Duties of Citizenship 

Again, the ratepayers are not educated 
to use their privileges in governing 
themselves. The low polls at local 
elections arc notorious, with the result 
that interested parties like contractoi's 
and builders, too often get a stronger 
influence on a Council than is good cither 
for them or for the community. 

Citizenship was a privilege granted by 
the Act of 1835 and its successors, but 
it is also a duty, and it is time steps 
were taken to make the enfranchised 
men and women of our towns and 
villages realise their duties to one 
another and to their country. 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE 
OF SCIENCE 
Its True Message To Man 

Dy Sir Richard Gregory 

We take these wise words from an address 
at Norwich by Sir Richard Gregory, tlie 
famous scientist and editor of Nature. 

The true message of science is not 
in the explosive bomb or in the roaring 
fire, but in the still small voice from the 
laboratory or other research centre, and 
the sound of it may be interpreted as a 
blessing or a curse according to the wish 
of the community and its leaders: 

The object of most scientific work is 
to increase human knowledge of natural 
principles and processes. Science is 
continually pouring riches into the lap 
of man, but the use that is made of them 
is decided by others. 

When the proper spirit prevails 
science will no longer be regarded as a 
de>stToying angel or a maker of grimy 
social surroundings, slums. It is an 
ironical comment upon modern civilisa¬ 
tion that the social reaction to the gifts 
of plenty made possible by vsciencc is 
not an increase of human welfare, but 
distress and unemployment. 



The Anzora boi| 

wimi 

You’ll always find that the smartest boy 
wins—in sport and in life. For it is 
manly to look neat and tidy. And if you 
want to keep your hair always neat and 
tidy, outdoors or in—use Anzora every 
morning. Just put a little on your hair 
when you get up—and you won’t need 
to use brush or comb for the rest of 
the day. Much better, too, than plas¬ 
tering your hair down with thick, greasy 
preparations. 

.For greasy hair use Anzora Cream—for 
dry hair Anzora Viola—and if you want 
a “ glossy ” look use Anzora Brilliantinc. 
Sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers and 
Stores in pd., 1/3 and 2/3 bottles, and 
the Brilliantine in i/- bottles. 



MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. 


THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 



Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love^ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time I 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some» 


Emblem 
Jlssoded 
Biscuits ©JM 

Mode only by 



of CARLISLE 
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SOUND BODIES FOR 
SOUND MINDS 

WHAT DR JACKS 
WOULD DO 

Why So Many Are Shut Out 
From the World of Skill 

GYMNASIUMS WANTED 

' Every school in Denmark has a gymna^ 
Siam. No elementary school in England 
has one, , 

It is a remarkable statement, but it 
is true, being made on the authority .of 
Dr F. H. Spencer, Chief Inspector of 
London Schools. Professor Jacks might 
well make it the motto of his campaign 
for physical education. | 

If Dr Jacks had to raise a Prosperity 
. I^oan he would spend it in making sound 
bodies for sound minds. 

He says he would begin with sound 
bodies first. Our education, beginning 
with reading and writing, aims at 
making the mind a knowing and think¬ 
ing organ, but the development of the 
skill of the body is even more important. 
There is an old phrase about a man of 
■ his hands which speaks a great truth. 
The skilled body is the foundation for 
the active, mind. 

Physical Illiterates 

We speak of a mental illiterate as 
someone who hardly knows more than 
the alphabet. But there are physical 
illiterates as well who have never had 
a grounding in developing the skill of 
the body. Just as the mental illiterate, 
thoiigh he may be in good health, is 
shut out froni one world if he can barely 
read and wTite, so the physical illiterate 
' is shut out from the world of skill which 
helps to make life worth living. 

A reason why, while everything is 
done to get rid of mental illiteracy, 
nothing is done about the other defect 
is that the evil of it has not been gener¬ 
ally recognised. Many people do not 
know that it exists. But teachers must 
be aware of it. 

The headmaster of a school of 2000 
pupils once told Dr Jacks that not five 
per cent, of the children knew how to 
stand, sit, or breathe properly. If lie 
had attended a football match or the 
Centre Court at Wimbledon he would 
have discovered that only a small per¬ 
centage had learned much better since 
they had left school. 

Developmerit of Latent Skill 

There will be grades in physical educa¬ 
tion as in education of other kinds. 
Some will have the skill of genius, hand 
and eye in perfect accord. Some will 
have the natural talent of handicraft. 
But in all there is some latent skill that 
can be brought out by right education, 
and those who never rise to the heights 
will reap a reward in better health and 
in a pleasure in the use of their muscles 
which otherwise would be absent. 
Leisure is of little value to an unedu¬ 
cated body, which may explain why 
more people go to look at football 
matches than to play at them. 

.Dr Jacks believes that our whole 
system of education needs underpinning 
by right physical culture as universally 
obtainable* as reading and writing. 


What Happened A Nuisance of the 
ON Your Birthday Wireless Age 


If It is Next Week 

Sopt. 22. Philip Sidney wounded at Ziitphen 1586 

23. Augustus, first Roman Emperor, born B.C. 63 

24. Paracelsus, Swiss physician, died . , 1641 

25. Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean ... 1513 

26. Admiral Colling wood born at Newcastle 1750 

27. First railway opened at Darlington . 1825 

28. Louis Pasteur died at Paris , . . . . 1895 

A Battle and a Man 

Zutphen is a quaint but otherwise un- > 
distinguished little Dutch town where 
349 years ago a battle of no importance 
was fought, in the course of a languidly 
conducted war, in which the English 1 
were helping the Dutch against, the 
Spaniards ; but it will always be remem¬ 
bered in history because in that battle 
Sir Philip Sidney was so badly wounded 
that he died, and Sir Philip Sidney was 
everything that the best men of his 


14 MEN AND THEIR PIGS 

The Cumberland Friends Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee, in a report covering a 
great deal of ground, refers to the work 
of 14 men at Oughterside. 

These men have started a cooperative 
pig-kceping scheme, having first built 
themselves a brick pig-house with five 
pens and a passage, the accommodation 
being for 30 pigs. The men buy pigs 
about eight weeks old and feed them up 
until they weigh ten stones. 

All this is being done on a site which 
used to bo occupied by blast furnaces. 


The Loudspeaker Out- 
of-Doors 

One of the abiding troubles of judges, 
counsel, and juries is that nervous 
witnesses are afraid to speak up. 

In some courts amplifiers have been 
introduced so that a witness's voice may 
be heard everywhere. That is a problem 
science enables us to solve with ease. A 
greater difficulty is to keep out the noises 
which should not be heard in court. 

The latest trial is the wireless amplifier. 
.whose roar penetrates beyond the 
premises | of its owner. The - law is 
supposed I to suppress this form of 
annoyance; the BBC fi'equently im¬ 
plores its listeners to moderate the force 
of their instruments and to keep the 
sound within doors. But apparently 
the very Law Courts do not escape the 
hurly-burly of this new addition to the 
common tornado of noise, for a lawyer, 
advertising for rooms near the Law 
Courts, appeals for chambers ** free 
from loudspeaker menace." 

We hope his quest will .be successful, 
but we wish the courts were sufficiently 
aware of the nuisance to insist on regu¬ 
lations by which we all might benefit. 



Sir Philip Sidney on the 
battlefield ot Zutphen 


age—" the spacious days of Great 
Elizabeth "—most admired. 

Ho was the " very perfect gentle 
knight," who answered exactly to 
Chaucer’s description of a chivalrous 
gentleman. As a poet he helped to set 
a new fashion of musical writing. As 
a romance-writer . ho was charming to 
those who liked their stories long and 
sloAv and did not mind them being 
mixed as to periods and places. 

He was of high birth, in great favour 
at Court, and had a sweet and noble 
nature. All Europe knew of him as the 
choicest flower of that generation's man¬ 
hood, and his passing of a cup of water, 
as he lay wounded, to a wounded trooper, 
with the remark " Thy .necessity is 
greater than mine," completed the story 
of his young life. 

Zutphen is Philip Sidney's town for 
ever, though he was slain from its walls, 

THE DUSTLESS FLOOR 

One invention which the world is 
really looking for is the perfectly dust-' 
less floor. Perhaps exhaust pipes to 
collect the dust, fixed low in the skirt¬ 
ings, might help ? .Manchester Guardian 


CHURCH TREASURES 
A Wost Excellent Piece 
of Work 

The Diocese of Winchester has set a 
fine example to churches everywhere. 
It has prepared a list of Treasures in 
Hampshire churches. 

The list, which has been rc\uscd and 
completed by expert archaeologists,, is 
available for reference by all who wish- 
to consult it; and for the wider public, 
or those who wish to know what our 
churches have for us to sec, a shilling 
booklet has been issued with brief notes 
on them. 

The notes cover 284 churches, which 
arc arranged in alphabetical order, and 
they record those possessions of the 
churches which arc older than the year 
1800. It can bo had from the vSccretary 
of the Winchester Advisory Committee, 
2 Sumner Place, S W 7. 


THE DWARF THAT 
GREW UP 

A Jekyll and Hyde of the 
Animal World 
PYGMY CROCODILE AT THE ZOO 

It will be interesting to see what 
happens to the inches of the so-called 
PySfiiy crocodile which the Zoo has 
received from Uganda. 

It looks like an ordinary crocodile 
such as abounds in the Nile, but whereas, 
judging by its apparent age, it should be 
about 12 feet long, it is only five feet. 
Yet it is said to be adult, and therefore 
a true pygmy, one of the dwarf species 
of crococliles with which native tradition 
has credited certain African streams. 

As it had been for some time in cap¬ 
tivity without increasing its size the 
theory seems to be supported by evidence, 
but we must wait and watch the effect 
of a Zoo diet before we can be sure. 

A Shock To Science • 

For science has received a shock with 
regard to so-called pygmy animals. 
Pygmy hippos there arc undoubtedly, 
as the Zoo can show, but the pygmy 
elcjphant has vanished, after long holding 
its place in legend and in print. 

This midget of the order was supposed 
to be peculiar to the Gola Forest in 
Sierra Leone. Skulls with little tusks 
had been found and regarded as the 
remains of true pygmy elephants. 
Indeed, a live pygmy elephant found 
its way into captivity from the same 
quarter, but disgraced itself after a time 
by growing up into an ordinary elephant. 

The Natural History Museum has had 
an opportunity of studying a number of 
the so-called pygmy skulls and tusks this 
year, and finds that they are the remains 
not of dwarf elephants, but of young 
ordinary elephants, a species smaller 
than the Jumbos of the open country, 
but still quite good-sized elephants. 

The Changing Axolotls 

So should the pygmy crocodile thrive 
on its food and temperature, and add to 
its inches and its girth, there will be 
only disappointment, not surprise. The 
biggest surprise of the kind came in 
another way when a pair of axolotls 
reached the Paris Zoo and completely 
changed their character. In its native 
lakes the axolotl is like a big newt which, 
never leaving the water, lays its eggs 
and reproduces little axolotls like itself. 

When water is insufficient, however, 
and times grow hard, the axolotl is 
driven to change its shape and manner 
of life. It sheds its gills, develops lungs, 
breathes air instead of water, and come.s 
to land, a salamander known all over 
temperate America as the amblystoma. 

For hundreds of years both axolotls 
and amblystomas had been known, but 
nobody had dreamed that the one was 
the tadpole stage of the other. The 
marvel is, of course, that the larval 
form, the tadpole axolotl, can become a 
parent without attaining maturity and 
perfection as a land animal. The croco¬ 
dile cannot hope to furnish so startling a 
chapter of natural history. 


OTHER SCHOOLS PLEASE 
COPY 

It is against the rules for girls to 
cough at the Francis Holland School 
for Girls at Pimlico. 

Nobody with a cold is admitted, and 
if a pupil coughs she is sent home. 

By allowing only children who are 
well to attend classes the headmistress 
has almost banished infectious diseases, 
most of which begin with a cold, from 
lier school. In 27 years there has been 
only one epidemic. 

To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 
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PEARL RIVER PIRATE 


Serial Story 
By John Halden 

CIIAI>TER 1 
The Rice Boat 

HE rice boat Kwau Yin, in iinmaculato 
white paint, was like a dove among 
sparrow^s as she lay in the Pearl River out¬ 
side Canton being loaded with cabbages. 

. A Hock of little square-sailed sampans 
surrounded her so thickly that the muddy 
' water' of the river could hardly be seen, 
and she seemed massive and silent in the 
shrill chatter of the browm Cantonese wdio 
scrambled over her sides, rolled the great 
wicker baJikets of cabbages to her hatch, 
or settled themselves and their myriad 
belongings oji deck. 

Christopher and James Atherton lounged 
on the hurricane deck, and looked down on 
the Chinese passengers through the heavy 
iron bars and projecting spikes that pro¬ 
tected the essential j)arts of the ship. 

"I should tliink the captain would fpel 
like a monkey in a cage ux> here/’ remarked 
Christopher, 

’’ If caged monkeys had cause to fear 
attack from the humans outside, I expect 
he would,” returned James. ” I wish 
these soldiei's would carry their bayonets 
a bit more steadily. That boy nearly stuck 
his between my ribs on his last round.” 

He broke off to speak good-naturedly in 
Cantonese to a rouud-cheekc<l youth in 
ill-fitting khaki, one of tlic half-dozen 
Chinese soldiers who were pacing the 
narrow deck with fixed bayonets, watching 
the river and the on-coming passengers. 

” I wonder how long these kids would 
last if there really were a pirate attack,” 
said Christopher, as the soldier, who could 
not have beeii more than sixteen, grinned 
and removed his carelessly held bayonet 
from the vicinity of James’s ribs. 

‘^They're just country boys who’vc 
iaken to soldiering because there wasn’t 
enough to cat at home.” 

” "Jdicsc boys arc lucky ; they get their 
j>ay. Host , of tlio others .serve under 
generals who as a matter of course keep 
11)0 soldier’s pay. for themselves, so the 
oqly way the soldiers can live is by looting, 
l^oor kids, they'ro not had in themselves. 
Look doavn there.” 

Below, in the space reserved for Chinese 
deck passengers, the Cantonese bound for 
Hong Kong were swarming, packing them¬ 
selves in among the cabbages that were 
piled against the hatch. On the dock 
l>elow each passcngcr’.s luggage was 
rigorously searched, each bundle torn 
apart and examined by officers who were 
more thorough than polite. These officers, 
like most Chinese soldiers, were mere boys, 
fresh from country liomes where the 
mother’s word is unquestioned law. 

Two of them were now standing, helpless 
and rcd-faccd, before some ohl pilgrim 
women, who were telling them off in great 
style in shrill Cantonese. 

Christopher chuckled. 

“/When the Chinaman's zcspcct for old 
women conQicts with duty, what is a p6or 
boy soldier to do ? ” he said. 

The women, in decent coats and trousers 
of black sateen, their mustard-yellow 
pilgrim-bags stamped all over with red to 
show the number of shrines they had 
visited, were objecting shrilly to having 
tlicir luggage torn apart and examined. 
The soldiers, who had strict orders to search 
all on-coming j^assengers for concealed 
weapons, stood abashed and speechless. 

“ The old women certainly look harmless 
enough/^ remarked James. “ They seem 
to be yielding to the inevitable.” 

Indeed the soldiers, having had their 
numbers reinforced by several others, had 
screwed their courage to the point necessary 
for seizing tlic old women’s bundles and 
searching them. * The women submitted 
suddenly. Out of the bundles came the 
usual possessions of poor travellers: a 
best suit of black silk, coat and trousers ; 
some coarse clean cotton undergarments ; 
dried duck, pressed flat as leaves; a 
canister of tea ; towels ; dried fish wrapped 
in a towel; dried cabbage ; a bag of rice ; 
everything necessary for food and cleanli¬ 
ness on a humble journey on which hot 
water could be had at cacli stopping place. 
There were no knives, no guns—for which, 
of course, the soldiers were searching as a 
matter of routine against pirates. 

A few words of sarcastic triumph from the 
leader of the pilgrimage made tlic watching 
English boys chuckle, and made the 
Chinese boy soldiers shamefacedly roll up 
the bundles again, although passengers 
were generally left to do this for themselves. 


The leader of the pilgrimage was a 
remarkably tall old lady, thougli stooped 
with age, and with a venerable aspect that 
made the soldiers hasten to tic up her 
bundle neatly and present it to her 
gestures of respect. 

“ Isn’t ifc funny,” observed Christopher 
idly, “ how a Chinese woman’s hair always 
looks like a wig ? I suppose it is because 
it is so black and shiny, so perfectly coiled 
and pinned, never a wisp out of place, so 
that it almost looks as if it were black 
lacquer instead of hair.” 

“ M-m-m-m,” agreed James abstractedly. 
“ Look,' they’re off again ! ” 

Down on the dock, to judge )>y their 
gestures, the soldiers were explaining, 
with much regret and many apologies, that 
it was a necessary part of their routine to 
make sure that tlicre were no knives or 
guns concealed on the persons of the 
]uisscngcrs. The pilgrim women looked at 
each other "with horror and disbelief. 
These young cubs, younger than their ov/Ji 
youngest sons, to lay hands on their 
persons I ‘ Theu'the’storm broke. 

The tall, angular old lady scolded the 
soldiers before her until they hung their 
heads like naughty children, despite the 
wicked-looking Hausers they carried. She 
expressed astonisl.ment that their mothers 
Jiad not brought them up to know the 
respect due to old age, and finally led her 
old ladies triumphantly past them and up 
the gangway to the ship, 

“ Well, there’s one lot of passengers on 
this ship that hasn’t been properly searched,” 
said Christopher. 

“ Harmless old ladies,” returned his 
brother. “ I wonder is there any special 
threat of pirates just now ? They seem to 
be unusually strict down there.” 

“ Haven't heard of any,” said Christopher. 
“But there arc always plenty of pirates 
in the l^carl River. They close in on a 
ship from the hidden inlets farther down, 
Imld up the captain, kill him if he offers 
resistance, and plunder the passengers.” . 

“ Those i^asscngers down there don't 
look- worth any pirate’s trouble,” said 
James, watching: the Cantonese as they 
jostled each other good-naturedly for 
.sheltered places bn the deck which was to 
be their home,-day and night, until they 
reached their destination. 

“ Well, you know how deceiving appear¬ 
ances are witli the Chinese, Jim. On a 
journey even the wealthiest of them wear 
plain cotton and a humble aspect, though 
they may be concealing thousands of 
dollars in their belts, and their wives may 
be dri])ping with jade and pearls under 
their plain black garments.” 

“As a matter of fact I did hear some¬ 
thing. One of Dad’s students (you know 
him. Using Xzu) asked to be exciivSed from 
classes this week as his parents were going 
on a journey. Old Using is one of the 
richest men in Canton, and I happen to 
know he has been qiaying our present war¬ 
lord a heavy sum for protection against 
looting. If the soldiers once got in among 
the jades in his' shop tliey'd make short 
work of,it. ,Tzu has been very worried 
and abstracted lately. Maybe something 
has happened/’. 

“ I imagine it’s very simple,” said 
Ciiristopher. “Ourcharming war-lord has 
put on the screws ;a bit too hard, and the 
Hsings are getting out with what they can 
save. Maybe they are on this very ship.” 

“ They wouldn't advertise it if they 
were,” returned his brother. 

The door of the captain’s cabin opened, 
and Captain Hereford came out, followed 
by Professor and Airs Atherton. 

“ Everything is arranged,” said Professor 
Atherton to his two sons, who approached 
eagerly. “ You’re to stay on. the sliip 
under Captain Hereford’s authority until 
you get to Saigon (no monkey-shines at 
Hong Kong, remember !), and at Saigon go 
straight to the Hotel Continental, where 
your uncle will be waiting for you: After 
that you’re in his charge. You’ll go up to 
Angkor Vat with him and come back with 
him to Canton. You have your passports 
and monejr safely put away ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” Both boys felt nervously 
at their inside pockets. This journey to 
the ruins of Angkor Vat in Cambodia with 
their uncle, a famous art expert, was one 
they had looked forward to for weeks since 
the invitation had come for them to join 
him in Erciich Indo-China on his way east 
from London. His ship was now, bringing 
him through the Red Sea, and the Kwan 
Yin, .on whose deck the boys now stood, 
was to carry tlicm westward halfway to 
meet him at the French colonial port. 
In the inside pockets of their pongee coats 
Continued on the next page 



YOU BteedI St y®ur job! 

“The Food you eat is a very important matter in the question of training/’ 
says Cliff Rastin, famous Arsenal and international footballer, “ that’s why 
I like to start the day with a good plate of Graps-Nuts, Its the finest break¬ 
fast for nourishment and energy I’ve ever discovered 5 and it keeps me going 
through the hardest day’s work or play.” 



FOOD OF THE 
CHAMPIONS! 


I The Grape - Nuts Co. Dept. AA-11, I 

I 6 Barge House Street, London, S.LM. y 

I I enclose one Grape^Nuts package top (the end } 

1 with the signature of C. W. Post on it) for which j 

I ■ please send me the coloured picture of Cliff Bas tin* I 

j Name. | 



A 'CAPITAL' CAME! 


'J^AKE a tour round tlic world with 

Mappa-Mundi—you’ll find it a“capi- . 

tal” game in more senses than one. 



Matle hit John iroildiii.o- 
ion Ltd., Mdtcfii-s of the. 
■ nartd\s ruif.U 

Vliiumij Curds. 


First of all there is the thrill of 
assembling a marvellous jig-saw 


puzzle of the uwld; that in 
itself IS capital fun, amusing 
as well as educative. 

Then, when your map is 
put together, you have to 
place the world’s leading 
capitals in their correct positions. 

Mappa-Hundi is a puzzle and a 
game combined, and affords entertain-' 
ment and instruction for every member of 
tlie family. 


On sale _ 

tionem.Tou^ 

ItootisetUr’ii. 


MAPPA- 
MUNDI 

An Education in Itself [ a Map of the World 


500 Square Inches 
of Jig-Saw Puzzle 
: to be made up into 
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tlicyhad their passports and a letter of credit 
on a'Saigon bank ; some big'Chinese silver 
dollars weighed down other pockets. 

■ " Wchl be all right, Mother," said 
Christopher, meeting Mrs Atherton’s eye. 

Yes, I expect you will," she returned 
brar'cly. " There always has to be a first 
journey alone—but I could wish it did not 
have to be through such j)ii'^tc-infcsted 
waters as those of the l^earl River." 

" We have no reason to think that there 
is anj' special danger from pirates at this 
moment," said her husband, " and Captain 
Hereford is taking all precautions. Wo arc 
fortunate in being able to put the boy.s 
into the care of such a staunch and 
experienced man." 

" And after all, if they arc to go at all, 
it must be this way," agreed Mrs Atherton. 

The second gong resounding through the 
decks warned them that they must leave 
the ship at once, and a few moments later 
the boys were waving to the slowly receding 
dock where their mother’s green-lined 
parasol and their father’s cork helmet 
stood out in the crowd of Chinese. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Junk 

A TiNGLiNCf sense of being on their own 
^ swept over the boys as they finally 
turned back and started for their cabin. 
James reached into his trouser pocket 
and rattled the heavy Chinese dollars. 

“ What do you say to having a binge at 
Hong Kong with some of this wealth ? The 
ship stays there a couple of days, I think. 
Hallo ! What’s the trouble, I wonder ? " 

The ship’s engines had stopped suddenly, 
and then reversed. The boys raced up on 
deck. . " Just another of those crazy junks 
trying to * cut off the devil/ ■" said Chris 
disgustedly; as they joined the excited 
crowd at the. rail. 

A large junk had suddenly turned across 
ii\'cr squarely in front of the ship, and had, 
by the frantic efforts of its crew, managed 
to glide across under the bows with some 
two inches to spare. The brown crew, 
their bare backs glistening with sweat, 
grinned triumphantly back at the fuming 
officers and crew of the Kwan Yin ; they 
had, they firmly believed, made the steam¬ 
ship " ciit off the devil " that pursued their 
own craft, and they were satisfied—and 


completely unconcerned about the danger 
that had made Captain Hereford mop his 
brow. The ship might easily have cut their 
junk in half. 

" This is the sort of game that makes 
Western captains in Chinese waters grow 
grey before their time," remarked Captain 
Hereford, pausing for a moment as he 
passed the boys. " They don’t seem to care 
about their own lives, but if you run them 
down, even though it’s their own crazy 
fault for trying to cut in front of a steam- 
.sliip, you can’t leave them to drown. No 
Chinese, of course, would fish them out." 

" I know that, sir," said James. " If one 
. Chinese saves another from drowning he has 
got to support that man and his family 
for as long as he lives. He's responsible 
for the life he saved, you sec. Instead of 
the man being grateful and doing something 
for his rescuer, it’s the other way round, 
like most things out here." 

"I hate to think how many men with 
their families . I'm responsible for, then,"- 
said Captain Hereford, chuckling as his good 
humour returned. " But I do know I’yc 
missed many a tide through having to stop 
and fish a struggling crew out of the water 
when they’d tried that crazy game once too 
often. Come up and have some tea in my 
quarters round about five o'clock." 

The boys went to spend tbeir time among 
the Chinese passengers. • 

'Hundreds of blue and black clad men 
lounged in one part of the crowded deck, 
their belongings used as pillows or hung 
on a wire stretched over their heads ; birds 
in cages, baskets of food, fluttering gar¬ 
ments, and strings of dried fish or pressed 
duck. Near by was a great tub of steaming 
rice, and the hot water supply where all 
might make their tea. Steaming hot towels 
were passed from hand to hand for cleansing 
hands and faces. Excited groups played 
fan-tan on the deck, or simply lay and 
slept in the sun. All were good-natured. 

In the more secluded part reserved for 
women the boys came upon their pilgrims. 
Tiiese, unheeding the fat babies that 
crawled over the deck, sat in a motionless 
circle round their leader, so placed' that 
they could watch the river in all directions. 

As they walked away Chris spoke seriously. 
"I don't like the look,of them, Jim. They 
arc watching and waiting. What are they 
waiting for ? " 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, of course! Every 
Strong, healthy hoy or girl loves the deli¬ 
cious taste of this crisp, ernnchy cereal. 
Eat plenty of them and sec how much 
energy they give you, and how well yoii 
sleep even after enjoying them at night. 
Easy to digest. . 

Here’s a hint. Tell Mother Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes heed no cooking and that 
there arc ten hig Jielpings in each packet. 
Eat them with cold milk or cream. Oven- 
fresh in the sealed WAXTITE packet. Sold 
by all grocers. 



Now Only 



(Kot I.F.S.) 



Jacko Stirs Things Up 


J ACKO tliougbt it a shame that 
Adolphus's new bull-terrier should 
be chained up in the garden all day. 

** I'll take the poor wretch for a run," 
he said one morning, as soon as Adolphus 
had gone off to his office. 

** Better let it alone," said Mother 
Jacko nervously. " It looks a strange 
dog to me—with its pink cars and no 
hair on its body." 

Coo I There’s no harm in the beast," 


loved cats and did her best to get Pussy 
down. But no amount of coaxing 
had any effect. 

So they put down a saucer of milk 
and left her, 

lioiirs after, in the middle of the 
night, Mother Jacko woke up in a 
fright. She thought she heard someone 
in the kitchen. 

She got up, her teeth chattering, and 
crept down to have a look. . 



It was of! across the lawn in a flash 


said Jacko. " Treat him right and lie’s . But there was nobody there, only the 
as quieft as a lamb." - black cat, contentedly curled rip on the 

But; it didn't behave much like a hearthrug. ^ • . 

lamb when Jaclco, having unfastened its \ " Well now’ 1” exclaimed Mother 

chain, let it loose in the garden. It had . Jacko. " I wonder when she came in." 
caught sight of a big black cat. Gather-: Thc}^ were all talking about it at 
ing itself together, it gave one spring, breakfast next day when up the garden 
and was off across the lawn in a flash, path came Belinda. 

Pussy fled for her life, made for a " Hope I didn't disturb you in the 
Tree, and scrambled up to safety. And night," she said brightly, " 1 couldn’t 
there she stayed, and refused to budge, sleep for thinking of poor Puss^^ So I 
long after the dog had been persuaded ‘ brought a ladder and climbed up and 
back into its kennel. fetched her down. Darling thing 1 " she 

Big Sister Belinda came to tea that purred, tickling the cat’s cars. " Y'ou 
afternoon and heard all about it. She did get a fright, didn’t you ? " 
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Msirie 'EiisabetlTis 
ARE EliAL ’ Sardines 

DULICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHEnE and DY EVERYDODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


THE “MERSEYSIDE” PACKET 

Is rUEE anfl rontnln.s a fralaxy ot 
lino slauips; XowfoiJiHllaiid (l‘rinno 
of Waif^s), Ceylon 5 on (i cents, KcdaJi 
(Wlieatslu-af), lar^o Tasnianja, scarf 
I'raVa 11 eo rc, iton tc) iefrro {}toy a (Va n 11! 
Italy (lai'fio Vaseisti), Konya {20o., 


over VO all cliltereiit, a(!ts, oto. 
fluateiiiaJii. Ukraine (triflent), Japan 

- (Karl.luinake), and a beantifnl /anzi- 

Ijar stamp and ram IJEFAtJE. Just licinl 2d, for post- 
and reqnc.st approvals. 

-TOWTSfSEND, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 

LIVERPOOL. 



LISEmi^ 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to SCO iny approvals Send IJd. postage and rocclvo 
l-'HEE—Pictorial Claboon, Andorra and Iceland 
tJarge stamps), set of newly Lssned Canada (ineJuding 
Ottawa), tjr.Sf.A. bi centenary of Washington, Union 
of £>. Africa set. tncludlng rods.suo of 2d. pictorial, 
Kti'aits & iVEnlay (new coIonr,s), Ruauda-Urnndi 
Tur’hey (new ifi.snes), eto, 50 stamps in all, Sendcr.s 
of stamp eolloejors' addresses I’eeelve an extra BCt 
New 72-png« ll.st price Id. 100 li. Colonial,s, 

C. N. WATKINS, Granvillo Bd., EABNET. 

HAVE YOU COCKROACHES? 

THEN BUY 

BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 

Umvcfsallv and successfully used in all parts 
of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots Branches, or Sole Makers: 
KOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10. 
Tins—1/6, 2/6, 4/6, port free. 
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t’s a treat to see yoer children 


enjoy a steamed pudding. My little girl simply won’t look at one/’ 
‘^Biit why! r never heard of such a thing/’ 

‘Mt’s true enougli. As soon as she finds an uumclted suet lump 
Ah! There it is ! There should not lie any un- 
melted suet lumps, Wliy don’t you use ^Atora/ It is 
pure Beef Siict with the insoluble skin and stringincss ( 

removed before being shredded. A film of pure riec 
flour keeps the shreds separate. Tlicy don’t hang togctlier, Imt stir 
evenly into the flour, and each one melts entirely in its owm place 
in llie pudding. TJie children love my puddings, because they arc so 
light they digest them easily. Look at the one they’re eating now. 
You won’t find a suet lump in that I am sure, and you will find it 
as light at the bottom as atj the top/’ 

^‘Splendid ! I’ll make aii ‘Atora’ pudding for Madge to-morrow.” 


The‘A torn’ Recipe Book 
contains 100 tested 
recipes for the finest 
puddings, eic. Send a 
postcard to-day for 
a post free copy. 

nUGON & Co., Ltd., 

Manchester, 
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Every Grocer Rolh ^Atora' 
in 2ih phis. fC* larger sizes. 



Make and Things 

A Fascinating Book of Hobbies 



Do! 


On Sate at All Newsasenta 
and Booksellers, 


Something to do! The lucky owner of a 1,936 HOBBY Annual 
will never be at a loss for an exciting way of spending his time, 
for this splendid volume is packed with ideas for hobbies and 
handicrafts and with interesting articles on many other fascinat¬ 
ing subjects. If you are interested in aeroplanes, this book will 
tell you all about the latest full-size machines, how to build 
small-scale models, and how to repair and fly working models. 
Locomotives, Yachts, Radio, Photography, Conjuring, Pets, 
Stamps, how to make various toys and gadgets are also among 
the many subjects dealt , with. This latest edition of HOBBY 
Annual contains a coloured frontispiece and a coloured plate and 
is bigger and better than it has ever been before, 

EVERY BOY'S 

lOBBY ANNUAL 


MAKING MOUNTAINS INTO MEN 

This is a typical HOBBY ANNUA Lfcalitve. 
Of all (he hobbies in the world, surely there is 
none move novel than that of an American 
sculptor who carves not marble hut mountains, 
'J'his colossal head of George Washington, the- 
first U,S. President, will eventually he a part of 
a j\oofcetAiigh group of huge figures, raised 
in South Dakota to the memory of America's 
pioneers, ’• v ■ 
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Arthur Mee's Cinldren's Etv 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere bv the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C4. 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Happy Family 

JJARRY was telling; his friends 
how jolly it is being a member 
of a large family. 

“ How many of you children are 
there then ? ” asked one of the 
party. 

“I have as many brotliers as I 
have sisters,” replied Harry, “ and 
my sister Daphne, here, has twice 
as many brothers as she has 
sisters.” 

How many children were there 

in the family ? Annver next week 

Yes or No 

yERE are six questions which are 
a test of intelligence. On a 
piece of paper write down quickly 
either .Yes or No as the answer to 
each question, and then look at the 
answers, in column 3 and sec how 
mail}' you have correct. 

1 . Is a monsoon an animal ? 

2 . Was Victor Hugo an author ? 

3 . Is Portugal a republic ? 

4 . Does the Privy Council 
govern London ? 

5- Is there a king of Italy ? 

6. Did Daniel Defoe write The 
Swiss Family Robinson ? 

Transposition 

J^E VERSE a fruit of English growth, 
In hardened case tis held, 
You’ll find a measure large appear. 
With liquid often filled. 

A nswer next week 


Day and Night Chart 


Two Mixed Proverbs 



JN this picture puz/.le the words of two well-known proverbs that 
. contradict one another are mixed up. Can you find the words 
and sort them out ? Answer'next week 







Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on September 21 . The daylight is 
now getting shorter each day. 

Thistledown 

XlIE soft thistledown which is so 
plentiful in the country just 
now is splendid for stulTing 
cushions for dolls, or even larger 
ones. 

To get the down in big quanti¬ 
ties is not difficult. Take a basket 
and a pair of scissors, and you will 
find a pair of old gloves useful to 
protect your hands from the 
spines. When you find a patch of 
thistles cut off as many of the 
heads as you can—those in which 


the flowers are over have a little 
tuft of down at the top. When 
you get home spread newspapers 
on the ground in some sunny place 
and put out the thistle heads. In 
a few hours the heads will burst 
and you will find masses of thistle¬ 
down on the paper!' Remove any 
hard bits of the bud cases and you 
will have a quantity of some of 
the softest stuff iir the world. 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 
JJow many people are born in 
. your town and how many 
die ? ^ Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
August 24, 1935 , arc compared with 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. 

TOWN bIrTIIS ^ DEATHS 

1935 1034 1035 1934 

London ..4851 4901 2954 2844 

Glasgow ..1641 1608 874 867 . 

LiverpooL ,'. 1423'1417 699 671 

Birmingham .1312 1257 690 660 
Manchester.. 989 973 599:'547 
Belfast .. 719 678 356.342 
Edinburgh .. ,512 507 ’381 378' 
Leeds .. . : 581 560 387 349 

Newcastle ..-389 415 252 232 
Nottingham . 364 357 212 195 
Cardiff . . 269 326 140 161 

Southampton 228 211 104 132 

Ici On Parle Frangais 


Other Worlds Next Week ^ 

JN the evening the planets Mars 
■ and Jupiter .are in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the 
South - East, 
and Uranus is 
in the East. 

In the morn¬ 
ing Venus is 
low in the 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as seen looking South'at 
7 a.m. on Sunday, September 22 . 

Answer's to Yes or No 
1 . No; 2 . Yes; 3- Yes; 

No; 5‘ Yes; 6 .’ No. ' ■ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
la Passing. * 12 seconds. 
Transiiosition and Beheading 

Legate, eaglet, eagle, 'gale, lag, la. 



Dr MERRYMAN 

A Great Success 

giLL had been to a party the day 
before and his school chum 
asked him if he had had a good 
time. 

1 should say so,” replied Bill; 
’’ why. I’m not hungry yet.” 

His Saving Grace 

JTather was examining the report 
which came from boarding 
school with Jack at the end of last 
term. 

“ English poor, maths poor, 
French very weak,” he read aloud, 
as Jack stood by, 

“ It is not as good as it might 
be. Dad, I must admit,” said Jack, 

but read on.” 

And on the very next line Father 
read, ” Healtli excellent.” 

Hard Labour 

LABOURER asked a builder’s 
foi'eman for work. 

You don’t look fit for really 
hard labour,” remarked the fore¬ 
man. 

“ Well, some of tlie best judges 
in the country have said I am,” 
replied tlie labourer.. 

Beyond Recall 

Qptimist : Do you ever stop to 
reflect on your missed oppor¬ 
tunities? 

Pessimist; No; it would be 
-just my.luck to miss more while I 
was reflecting. . 

Hear ! Hear ! 


4. 


Puzzle Sentence 
Look around you 
always and see that 
nothing .vexes : or 
' crosses your eyes. 



Forty-Five 

8 -}- 2--10 
12—2 = 10 
5x2 = 10 

204-2 = 10 

Js / ' - :: ■ 

Hidden Playthings 

Kite, top, Teddy Bear, butterfly 
net, cricket bat, flag, scooter, doll, 
fishing rod, skipping rope, torch, 
sluittlecock, penknife, model plane, 
tennis racket, ball. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 



La palanche Un adolescent Le z^bre 

yoke youth zebra 

Cette laiti^rc porte tine palanche. 
L’adolesccnt a mis son habit neuf. 
On trouve des z6bres en Afrique. 
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The granary party was a jolly 
, affair; 

Old Mr Barley sang air after air. 
When Mr Wheat came he gave him 
a cheer. 

And said that for music you need 
a good ear. 

Swarms of Flies 

'];'HEY had returned from a camp¬ 
ing and fishing holiday. 

“ Did you fish with flics ? ” 
asked a friend. 

“ Rather ! ” replied the boys. 
“ Camped with them, ate with 
them, and slept with them as 
well.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


■ ® 


P ETER was staying with his 
uncle. In the middle of 
his visit Uncle Hugh had to 
go away for a week. Then he 
wrote saiying, ’’ I shall be 
passing through our station 
at six o'clock on Thursday, 
Please bring niy camera to 
the train. I want to take it 
to London to be altered. If I 
send it by post it may get 
broken.” 

On Thursday afternoon 
Peter got the camera and laid 
it on the hall table, handy. 

Mrs Dale, who looked after 
the house, went out after tea 
leaving him alone. 

He played by the stream 
for some time.- Then he 
thought he would go and look 
at the time by the kitchen 
clock. It must be nearly time 
for him to start. 


But he found the kitchen 
clock had stopped, and that 
was the only one in the house. 
The house was in a lane, and 
no one was passing the gate 
or he could have asked for the 
time and started the clock. 

This was very awkward. 
What should he do ? 

Suddenly Peter thought of 
the sundial. It was a good 
idea. He said to himself, 
“Uncle Hugh vSaid the sun¬ 
dial was quite true. He 
showed me exactly how to tell 
the time by it.” 

It seemed an exciting thing 
to happen that he shoulcl 
really use the sundial for 
something important. 

So he went to look at it. 
It stood ill the middle of a 
little lawn. The sun was shin¬ 
ing brightly, and there was a 


© # ' 
/Sharp, clear shadow on the 
dial. It was half-past four. 
It was a long time before ho 
could start. 

He got an exciting book 
about Indians, and sat on the 
steps of his new clock so that 
he could keep jumping up to 
watch the shadow creeping 
closer to six o’clock. It 
seemed a very long evening. 
He allowed himself ten 
minutes to get to the station, 
and walked there with the 
camera safely in his arms. 

The station-master came 
up and asked him what train 
he wanted. When Peter 
explained the man said, “ Oh, 
that train went through nearly 
an hour ago. I saw your uncle 
leaning out looking for you.” 

Peter was most puzzled, and 
very sorry. He’ said to him- 


The Sundial 

self, “ But it was not really 
my fault. Something must 
have gone wrong with the 
sundial.” 

On Saturday Uncle Hugh 
arrived home, , and said 
“ Why, Peter, you didn't 
bring my camera I ” 

Peter explained what had 
happened, and adclcd: “So 
you sec we can’t trust the 
sundial after all.” 

Uncle Hugh laughed and 
said: “ The sundial is all 
right. You forgot about 
summer-time, that was all! 
It made you exactly an hour 
too late for m)^ train. The 
sun and the sundial don’t 
take any notice of our arrange¬ 
ments about summer-time.” 

This interested Peter very 
much. After that he got quite 
friendly with the sundial. 
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URY 

CUBS 


Good-bye Africa 



The Cococubs were worried, steady to 
leave Africa, and the good ship 'Coco* 
was missing! They wandered up the quay 
looking for it. "Over there I” cried 
Jonathan. 



On board rushed the Cdcociibs. A surprise I 
The ship was stacked up with bananas and 
coconuts ! "Somebody^s been using our 
ship,” said Pie Porker. "Hi!** shouted 
some men, "It*s our ship.** 





Then the fight started! All the Cococubs 
threw soft bananas and hard coconuts! 
The men on the quay didn’t get a chance. 
They were soon driven off. Away sailed 
the ' Coco* for England! 


All Boys '& Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate * 

New adventures start soon 


urringdon Street, Loudon, 3'1.C.4. Advertisement Ofliccs : Tlie 
Boston, Mass. Snb.scriptioji Hates o.veiywhcTG : 11s a year ; 
.’al News Agency, Ltd. September 21, 1935. " “ 





















































































